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| INGERING in my memory are many 
4 pictures in which Bishop Simpson is 
the central figure. 

the first of them all represents him as he 
locked in the pulpit of the Garnisonkirche, 
in Lerlin, one Sunday in September, 1857. 
“a invitation of the King of Prussia, under 
the auspices of the Evangelical Alliance, a 
great World Conference of Christian believ- 
rs out of all lands had gathered in the 
‘russian capital. The clergy of the Prussian 
State Church and of all the State churches of 
Germany were ecandalized at the King’s no- 
ble proposal to fraternize with all true be- 
lievers irrespective of nationality, color, or 
ecclesiastical] pedigree. Gladly would the 
State Church authorities have closed every 
door to the representatives of what they 
Were pleased to despise as the ‘* American 
Sects,” but by their own law and teaching 
their King bore rightful divine authority over 
the l’russian Courch as truly as over the 
kingdom. Furthermore, the Garnisonkirche 
Was not an ordinary parish church, but one 
ver whose use the King personally had ab- 
‘olute and sole control. So when by royal 
order it was opened for the sermon of Bishop 
‘impson and for the deliberations of this ec 





it was an event of high historic significance. 
Nor need I say that the Bishop’s discourse on 
Christian Unity, delivered amid such sur- 
roundings, and before a congregation repre- 
senting every continent, was itself historic. 

Another picture bears date a few days 
later. At his magnificent palace in Potsdam 
King Frederick William lV. is receiving the 
Bishop and thirty-one other Americans, all 
of them members of the Evangelical Alli- 
arce. Ex-Governor Wright, of Indiana, at 
that time United States Ambassador at Ber- 
lin—the first Methodist ambassador that 
court bad ever seen — presents the guests. 
Bishop Simpson is presented. The King ex- 
tends his hand and greets him cordially. 

‘ And what is your diocese?” inquired the 
King in his friendliest manner, and in good 
English. 

‘*My church is not divided into dioceses,” 
replies the Bishop. 

‘* And yet isan Episcopal Church? That 
is very interesting. I beg you to explain it 
to me.” 

So the Bishop gives the King his first les- 
son in the peculiar polity of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The King soon instances the Moravian sys- 
tem of general superintendency, and inquires 
as to its degree of resemblance to the 
Bishop’s own. The Bishop explains, and then, 
at length, the panorama moves on. 

Another picture is of an out-door Roman 
Catholic service before the statue of Saint 
Nepomuck in one of the squares of ancient 
Prague— but I cannot pause to describe it. 
Another is ofa little group of four or five Hun 
garian patriots assembled one night behind 
bolted doors in the house of the recent pastor 
at Kossuth in Buda-Pesth; another presents 
him on the steamer deck peering out into the 
dimness of the earliest dawn that he may 
feast his eager eyes upon the dark outline of 
holy Patmos; another shows him landing at 
Beyrout in the morning shadow of Lebanon, 
a sick man with his arms stretched out over 
the shoulders of two supporting companions ; 
in another anticipating death, and having 
received his last messages of affection for 
his surviviog family, I sit in that far-off 
Orient a watcher at his bedside, as through 
the long night the lingering hours lapse 
silently in+» eternity; in another we are on 
the top («~~ 4 or; and in another we are in 
the gre: 4 the N .~¢ in another we are 
k-eeling in the Holy Se) ...chre. 

Where shall [close the numeration? Mul- 
titudes remain—some i, Egypt, some in 
Creege, some in the Medite,- ~nean isles, some 
in Maine, some in Ohio, tothe in Indiana, 
some in Boston. I would close with that 
fadeless picture of his farewell words to the 
church, and to the world, on the platform of 
the closing General Conference of 1884, were 
I not sure that in the present memorial paper 
other pens will give it greater prominence 
than my remaining space permits. 

He is gone. As the news reached us, all 
who knew him best felt that a great leader in 
church and in state had passed away. A3 
the great preacher of his generation he was 
known to all the people, but those who were 
aware of the work he had done toward saving 
the nation’s life, and what he had done to re- 
constitute the great Church he served, felt 
like adapting to him the words: — 


O friends, our chief church-oracle is mute! 

Mourn for the man who long enduring stood, 

The statesman-churchman, moderate, resolute, 

Whole in himself a common good. 

Mourn for the man of amp!est influence, 

Yet clearest of ambition’s crime, 

Our greatest, yet with least pretence, 

In council great, and great in war, 

The foremost captain of his time, 

Rich in saving common sense, 

And, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime. 

O good gray head which all men knew, 

O voice from which their omens all men drew, 

O iron nerve, to true occasion true, — 

That tower of strength, oh, fallen at length, 

Which stood four-square to all the winds that 
blew! 


Boston University. 





AUTHENTIC GLIMPSES. 


REV. WILLIAM V. KELLEY, D D. 
Editer Methodist Kevier. 


N the spring of 1874 a young man was 
brought from Buffalo and appointed 
pastor of Spring Garden Street Church, 
Philadelphia. It was his first large city pas- 
torate, and this was Bishop Simpson’s home 
church; his family were members of it, his 
residence near by. The young pastor, know- 
ing the great Bishop only in a distant way 
and by his overshadowing reputation, stood 
in awe of him and shrank with dread from 
the prospect of preaching before that match- 
less master of the Methodist pulpit. His ap- 
prehensions were intensified by his knowl- 
edge that Bishop Simpson had seen fit in the 
exercise of his godly judgment to advise the 
church against asking for a transfer, his opin- 
ion being overruled by Bishops Scott and 
Wiley, who had official charge of the matter. 
The pastorate opened in March. The Bish- 
op was away holding Conferences. Along in 
May, after the semi-annual meeting of the 
Bishops was over, one Sunday morning as 
the pastor, not so well prepared as usual and 
unaware of the Bishop’s return, was begin- 
ping the service, he saw to his dismay the 
white-haired Bishop enter by the door at the 
side of the pulpit and drop quietly into a 
chair in the altar. While the hymn was being 
sung the pastor went down and greeted the 
Bishop, inviting him to preach, which he de- 
clined to do, but added, ‘‘ If it will be any 
help to you, I will make the opening prayer.” 
The frightened young minister knelt behind 
the praying Bishop, and heard a prayer 80 





simple, holy and uplifting, 80 sympathetic 
and gentle toward himself, as of a father 


Umenical conference of Christian believers, | praying for his son, and withal so hopefal for 


God's blessing on the new pastorate, that his 
quaking heart took courage and grew quiet 
in the conviction that this Prince of the 
Church was too great and affectionate to do 
anything but pray for his young pastor and 
help him in every way. It was not many 
months before the Bishop's presence, so op- 
pressive at first, came to be only an encour- 
agement and an inspiration; and in due time 
the pastor learned how priceless a gift to a 
young man is the communicative friendship 
of a great man — great in experience, wis- 
dom, power and godly character, yet unaffect- 
ed and candid in friendly personal inter- 
course. The only pertinency of this narrative 
here is such glimpse as it gives of the char- 
acter of Bishop Simpson and such seal as it 
puts on the authenticity of other things here- 
in related concerning him. By the history 
here narrated one man ascertained, as others 
did in other ways, that behind the dazzling 
and imposing front of our great Bishop's 
official and public fame was a heart as simple, 
genuine and pure as the heart of a little 
child ; inside a manhood as sturdy as Glad- 
stone’s, a gentleness like Florence Nightin- 
gale’s. 
In his home 


Bishop Simpson was Sunshine. 


Wordsworth would have said, ‘*A man he 
seems of cheerful yesterdays and confident 
tomorrows.” A friend wrote of Lord Hol- 
land that he always came down to breakfast 





crag, his mind was elate, swift, keen-eyed 
and wide, circling among the altitudes and 
magnitudes of great and summoning occa- 
sions. In Philadelphia there are traditions of 
public addresses by Bishop Simpson on patri- 
otic themes in the years of the Civil War 
which were as tremendous in effect as can 
have been those Demosthenic appeals under 
which Athens shouted, ‘“‘ Lead us against 
Philip!” 

Ascholar and a student, Simpton was ca- 
pable of critical and elaborate preparation, 
but in his episcopal years official work and 
incessant public utterance did not permit it, 
nor was he dependent on it. His Yale lect- 
ures and sermons at Cornell and before the 
Ecumenical Conference in London were writ- 
ten out; but usually nothing was on paper 
beyond a bare outline, clearly planned and 
comprehensive. Compared with the Macau- 
lay-like brilliancy of Punsbon’s ornate rhet- 
oric, Simpson's was unstudied, simple and 
direct. New-born freshness and extraordi- 
nary spontaneity cbharacteriz d his utterance. 
There was nothing artful in his oratory. 
Usually there had been no rehearsing, even 
mentally, of details of language or manner. 
Beyond a mere outline of thought all was of 
the moment inspirational. He passed with 
easy mastery from one great occasion to an- 
other, never apparently oppressed or nerv- 
ous. When his anxious wife, not having 
seen him make preparation, would say, ‘* Are 
you ready?’’ he would answer cheerily, “I 
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Bishop Simpson. 





with the air of a man who had just met with 
some signal good fortune. Our Bishop, 
though subject to numerous illnesses in the 
course of his life, had great endurance, elas- 
ticity and resilience. Coming home weary 
from long and laborious absences, he would 
quickly rebound, and the grateful joy of 
being at home exhilarated him sometimes 
into a blitheness of spirit which played like 
fountain-brilliance in the house. Even in his 
last sickness the sufferer now and then let 
loose a sweet and genial playfulness, doubt- 
less with the affectionate intent to lighten if 
only for a moment the heavy shadows of anx- 
iety on the loving faces around his bed. In 
that final illness, a watcher at his bedside one 
day noticing his eyes closed and lips moving, 
listened and heard: ‘* Candidati ascendant. 
Auctoritate mihi commissi,” etc. His mind 
was forty years away, and he was conferring 
degrees from the commencement platform at 
Greencastle. 

Historically the lives of Ames and Simpson 
kept company. Co-workers in Indiana, the 
former as pastor and presiding elder, the lat- 
ter as college president, they were sent to- 
gether to the General Conference of 1852, 
and Boston saw them both consecrated bishop ; 
brothers in power, but different, as even ap- 
pearance and manner would indicate. Simp- 
son was slender, with a bowed and gentle 
bearing, upon which Ames, who was burly 
and magisterial with a stern official air, and 
who sometimes provoked vigorous opposition, 
would occasionally raily him: ‘' I catch it all 
the time, but you go along stooped over and 
head down looking so modest that nobody 
strikes at you.’”’ Simpson was extraordinari- 
ly courteous, considerate, patient and oblig- 
ing; his own comfert was habitually set 
aside, personal plans and family arrange- 
ments often dropped or shunted on a side- 
track, that solicitations and interests appar- 
ently microscopic in importance might be 
attended to. No church has had a bishop 
who received more constant calls for service, 
responded with greater alacrity, or brought 
with him more uniformly the fullness of his 
power. 

If Methodist history were challenged to 
show any orator who saw from pulpit and 
platform a greater number of victorious hours 
it would be difficult to find facts to answer 
with. Bishop Simpson’s public triumphs 
were not * great eff rts; ’’ they had the 

Ease and Sweep of Power. 


The most magical were possibly not in the 
pulpit, mighty as was his mastery there, but 
on various occasiona!) platforms. Like an 





eagle among native sublimities of sky and 





do not know; I'll just have to do the best I 
can and let it go.” 

In April, 1864, the New York East Confer- 
ence met in Hartford, Simpson presiding. On 
Sunday morning a company of Wesleyan 
University students, up from Middletown for 
the Bishop’s sermon, heard a stranger say as 
he left the Allyn House for the Asylum 
Street Church, “I’m going to hear the Napo- 
leon of the Methodist pulpit this morning.” 
From that day those boys have memories of 
an eloquence that was imperial and over- 
whelming, a preacher who was 


Absolute Monarch of the Hour. 


Beginning with a bowed posture and gentle 
look, he was soon erect, his frame dilated 
with the strong swelling of sacred emotion, 
his countenance took on a look of stress and 
intensity, his whole air was majestic and 
commanding, while voice, thought and feel- 
ing moved on to their holy conquest. While 
there was not so much of startling surprise 
and studied ambuscade as in Durbin, there 
were successive climaxes as of gathered 
waves that crest in ecstasy. Out from the 
eye of Durbin when its drooping lids opened 
quick and wide came an unexpected some- 
thing like the leap of a glittering sword from 
a lack-lustre scabbard. Simpson’s more 
gradual crises culminated with an effect like 
the first thunder-clap from a preparing sky, 
so near that flash and crash are simultaneous. 
Subtle presentiments made us aware that 
something was coming, and nerves were 
tense with the delicious dread of some glo- 
rious catastrophe. The air was tremulous 
with suppressed excitement; thought and 
emotion heated almost to the flame-point 
waited for the spark that must set all ablaze. 
It was sure to come, and the audience caught 
likea sea of inflammable oil in which great bil- 
lows heaved by submarine explosions came 
and went. Then until the end the breath of 
his mouth was as the wind upon a burning 
prairie. 

Eloquence is a mysterious force, electric 
and inexplicable. It treats us as we were 
treated in the natural philosophy room in old 
college days. Our attention quietly holds 
the handles while the lecturer turns the crank 
and whirls the plate-crystal wheeis around 
against the rubbers without sensible result 
beyond an intensifying expectation, until an 
instantaneous surprise darts through us like 
fire and we feel the power. The pastor of 
one of the largest New York city congrega- 
tions writes: ‘* Few men are eloquent nowa- 
days, either in pulpit or at the bar or in pub- 
lic life. Eloquence is becoming a lost art.’ 
Oratory of various qualities abounds, but it 


is not realized how rare a gift genuine elo- 
quence is. One human package of it to a 
generation is in any region a large allow- 
ance. 

Sebastian del Piombo writes to Michael 
Angelo begging him to return to Rome, be- 
cause “It does not rain Michael Angelos.” 
Great was the wealth and equal is the loss of 
Methodism, for it does not rain Matthew 
Simpsons. He had the tongue of fire, the 
genius of eloquence, the magnific gift of 
power, under which assemblies are in a virt- 
ually hypnotic state of subjection; seeing, 
thinking, believing and feeling what the 
preacher wills they shall. Noble discourses 
his published sermons are, but that which 
made his preaching supreme and over-master- 
ing is notin type. No student reading them 
would adequately or approximately conceive 
his power. 

The might of eloquence is spiritual; the 
problem of it as insoluble as that of music. 
Ideas do not furnish it; mere words cannot 
convey it. Theboy Heinrich Heine said of 
the old French drummer in his father's house- 
hold: ‘‘ When he talked about liberty I did 
not understand, but when he played the 
Marseillaise on his drum, then I understood.” 
Sentences and talk are one thing; the roll of 
drums and bleat of bugles, like the throb and 
thrill of vivid and electric elcquence charged 
with occult spiritual and elemental power, 
are another thing. The difference is a matter 
of experience, though not of definition, to 
Heine and to us. 


New Haven, Conn. 





BRIEF ESTIMATES OF THE MAN AND 
HIS PREACHING. 


Bishop John F. Hurst 


EW men in history have filled such an 
important place as Bishop Simpson. 
With rare gifts by nature, he combined equal- 
ly rare gifts of grace. He was singularly 
prophetic in vision. He seemed to see what 
the masses of people whom he led only 
hoped for. His purpose was as lofty as the 
stars, while in toil and sympathy he was 
brother to the lowliest toiler. His maguifi- 
cent eloquence the world could see and 
promptly acknowledge. But in the sublime 
skill! of management and counsel he was 
none the less masterful. 


Washington, D. C. 


Bishop John H. Vincent. 


Bishop Simpson was a large man. He 
reached his best at the time of the nation’s 
greatest peril. By his broad views and sym- 
pathies, by his marvelous foresight, by his 
magnetic and overpowering eloquence, by the 
confidence which his simple and vigorous man- 
hood commanded, he was able to counsel the 
leaders and to inspire the people. To his 
great natural ability he added a singularly 
simple and potent faith in God. He was 
like a child, a woman, and a man—all one. 
When the war broke out, he was my guest 
for part of aday in Galena. He said in the 
evening: ‘* This war now coming on will be 
of great service to Methodism.” I expressed 
my surprise, and asked an explanation. He 
said, substantially: ‘‘ Trouble and bereave- 
ment drive the masses of the people to the 
church for consolation, and especially to the 
Methodist Church, for we are in sympathy 
with the common people. Methodist preach- 
ers, coming directly from the people, will be 
more sympathetic, and will be called upon to 
attend more funerals and visit homes in hours 
of suffering. We have, moreover, a great 
deal of undeveloped material that Methodism 
has lifted up from the lowly places. Men of 
ability within our churches will have a 
chance to come to the front and render great 
service to the nation.”” We were, at the time 
of his speaking, within a very short distance 
of the house of Captain U.S. Grant, a leath- 
er leader in the city of Galena, and a regular 
attendant twice aday at our service. This 
simple incident illustrates a striking feature 
in the character of Matthew Simpson. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





Prof. Charles J. Little, D. D. 


Bishop Simpson was in app2arance and in 
reality a Saxon nature strongly tinctured 
with Celtic qualities. The rugged form and 
reddish hair reminded one of the Scottish 
Highlander; the shrill but powerful voice 
thrilled the nerves like the tones of the bag- 
pipe, while its peculiar and plaintive cadences 
stirred one easily to tears. He was Celtic, 
too, in the vividness with which he conceived 
the scenes that he described, and in the lyrical 
delight with which he portrayed them. But 
he was a Saxon in his self-restraint and self- 
command, in his firm grasp of fact, in his 
eagerness for actual and permanent results, 
in his recognition of real difficulties in the 
minds of his listeners, in the breadth and 
frankness of his reasoning, in the simplicity 
of his language and of his illustrations. His 
eyes, too, were gray, not blue; they glowed 
in moments of great excitement in a steady, 
powerful, commanding gaze. They did not 
flash and sparkle or emit flames; they blazed 
and conquered. He spoke to his hearers like 
one reading their thoughts, anticipating their 
objections and beating back their difficulties ; 
he spoke to them, also, as one having author- 
ity, as one confident of his right to control 
their destinies by his persuasive speech, as 
one confident of the value of the experience 
into which he would carry them by the sweep 
of his own soul. For the Celtic-Saxon was 
transfigured in such moments with celestial 
power. 

He was not always thus. Indeed, I vent- 
ured once to suggest to him that the great 
preacher was being consumed by the para- 





sitic cares which his office and his reputation 


accumulated about him. I thought so then; 
I think so now. Yet there were many com- 
pensations for him in this constant contact 
with men and affairs. Nevertheless, it was 
only in certain supreme moments that one 
could take the measure of the man; moments 
when nervous energy and intellectual fullness, 
the stress of a great cause, the presence of a 
great opportunity, the consciousness of a 
divine message, and the assurance of a divine 
support, combined (if I may use a favorite 
metaphor of his) to make a compound flame in 
which even hearts of steel were melted to a 
flowing stream. 


Evanston, Ill. 


Rev. C. C. McCabe, D. D. 


In the year 1864 the Ohio Conference met 
at Chillicothe. The Cincinnati Conference met 
at Greenfield, twenty miles away. It was 
resolved to hold a j>int session and listen to 
an address by Bishop Simpson who presided 
over the Cincinnati Conference. ‘Tae meet- 
ing came off in the afternoon. On the morn- 
ing of that day the ladies of the church in 
Chillicothe brought me the blood-stained and 
shot-riddled standard of the 731 Ohio, and 
requested me to present it to the Conference, 
as the Conference had resolved to hold its 
sittings under the flag. 

I took the flag, carried it to the front, and 
simply recited its history. The preachers 
were greatly moved by the simple statement 
of the battles through which that flag had 
been carried. 

In the afternoon, at the union meeting of 
the two Conferences, Bishop Simpson deliv- 
ered his address upon ‘‘Our Country.” The 
effect was wonderful In all my life I never 
saw an audience so profoundly stirred. When 
delivering the peroration he suddenly turned 
and seized that tattered flag and made an ad- 
dress to it which so thrilled the congregation 
that every man, woman and child in it sprang 
simultaneously to his feet as though some one 
had given the command to rise. For fully an 
hour five hundred preachers seemed almost 
beside themselves. They shouted and cheered 
and waved their hats and handkerchiefs. 

The occasion will long be remembered as 
the grandest triumph of human eloquence 
ever known in this country. 

New York City. 


President J. W. Bashtord. 


Bishop Foster and Canon Liddon seemed to 
build up from the earth to the heavens, 
piling argument upon argument like giant 
layers of the Pyramids. Once I thought 
Foster reached heaven in one of his famous 
sermons, and I should not have been sur- 
prised had his body disappeared. Simpson 
and Brooks, upon the contrary, were proph- 
ets speaking out of the heart of God. They 
dwelt in the heavens, and reached down from 
heaven to earth. Brooks dwelt more contin- 
ually in the first heaven than his great com- 
peer, but Simpson at times reached the third 
heaven with bursts of eloquence which I 
never heard Brooks equal. In addition to 
his prophetic fire Simpson had a wonderful 
knowledge of human character and a remark- 
able grasp of the principles which underlie 
the church and the republic. It was this 
blending of the prophet and the statesman 
which made him the greatest Bishop our 
church has thus far known. 


Ohio Wesleyan University. 





Rev. Sandford Hunt, D. D. 


The first time that I ever heard Bishop 
Simpson preach was at the session of the 
Genesee Conference held in Batavia, N. Y., 
in 1853. He had been in the episcopal office 
a little more than a year, and his fame had 
reached Western New York, and crowds came 
from a great distance to hear him preach 
on Sunday morning. As there was no church 
in the village that would accommodate the 
people, a tent had been secured which was 
reported capable of accommodating three 
thousand. I heard Bishop Simpson preach 
perhaps a score of times or more, but I never 
heard him equal that first sermon. His 
subject was, ‘‘ Christian Unity.”’ His voice 
was monotonous, and he was not especially 
distinguished as a logician, but there was an 
‘*unction”’ in his address that convinced one 
that he was deeply in earnest. He was nota 
rhetorician, like Bishop Bascom, who could 
bewilder one with his adjectives, but some- 
how there was a power that swept the audi- 
ence to an extent that I had never seen be- 
fore, and have never seen since. He did not 
produce that kind of excitement that would 
naturally expend itself in shouts. The 
strongest minds and hearts were over- 
whelmed with a subdued power that moved 
to tears. 

At the General Conference of 1860 he 
preached in St. James Hall where the Confer- 
ence held its sessions, on two Sabbath after- 
noons. The most distinguished lawyers of 
Buffalo, as well as the pastors of the various 
churches, were present. His sermons were 
referred to by these men years afterward as 
the most remarkable of anything that was 
ever heard in Buffalo. During the last ten 
years of his life I heard him several times; 
but, while deeply interesting, he had lost 
something of his old-time power. 

As a lecturer he was not especially at home. 
His peculiar power to move the heart could 
not be brought to bear upon the platform. I 
was with him at various times in the cabinet, 
and he was full of kindness of heart and 
sympathy for the preachers whom he was 
obliged in many cases to appoint to difficult 
fields. On the whole, I may have no hesita- 
tion in saying that, by common consent, he 
stood at the head of the American pulpit 
during his life. His record is an honor to 
Methodism. 





New York City. 
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BISHOP SIMPSON AND THE 
SLAVERY QUESTION. 


REV. JAMES M KING D D. 


HE attitude of Bishop Simpson 

toward the slavery question was 

the attitude of the Methodist Episco- 

pal Church and of the most enlightened 

Christian conscience and the most ad- 

vanced Christian purpose in the na- 
tion. 

Christianity, in teaching the brother- 
hood of man and in putting a priceless 
value on each human being, undermined 
human slavery. ‘* Where the Spirit of 
Christ is, there is liberty.’’ Slavery 
had aroused the pride of class, blinded 
the intellects of otherwise good men, 
perverted judgment, prostituted the 
powers of statesmanship and demoral- 
ized the charch bearing the name of 
Christ, until the institution came to be 
defended as humaine and Christian. 
Christianity, by stimulating the con- 
science, by increasing human sympa- 
thy, by awakening the intellect with 
visions of horror and injustice, struck 
at the oppression of a fellow-being and 
forced the incorporation of its princi 
ples in laws and institutions. 

Garrison at an early period in the 
controversy had said: ‘* Emancipation 
must bethe work of Christianity and 
the church.” The Quakers were the 
first religious body in this country to 
oppose and denounce slavery from re- 
ligious grounds, and they were often 
inconsistent. The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church next in order of time con- 
demned the system of human bondage, 
but afterwards was corrupted by its 
power, and the moral force of the 
church was emasculated by compro- 
mising legislation of the following 
kind: ‘*Let all our preachers, from 
time to time as occasion serves, admon- 
ish and exhort all slaves to render due 
respect and obedience to the commands 
and interests of their respective mas- 
ters.” 

Matthew Simpzon was a delegate 
and learner at the General Conference 
of 1844 when slavery disrupted the 
church. As an editor, a few years 
later, his discussions of the vital nation- 
al issue attracted the attention of the 
men who were later on to be with him 
the advisers of Lincolo. Bishop 
Simpson was 


Uncompromising in His Antislavery Sen- 
timents ; 

but with the painful memories of 1844 
pressing upon him, he shrank from 
another division of the church, which 
seemed imminent in the border States 
because of the action of the General 
Conference of 1860 condemning slav- 
ery and slave-holding. His biographer 
tells us that ‘‘ the record of his opin- 
ions’ at the pivotal year of 1860, when 
slavery was threatening the unity of 
the church and of the nation, is 
meagre, and that information from 
‘* his correspondence here again fails.”’ 
But the final struggle between freedom 
and slavery hastens on, and Simpson, 
the antislavery patriot, citizen, minis- 
ter and prophet, is to the front as the 
Christian statesman, and leader of the 
church whose founder had pronounced 
human slavery to be ‘‘the sum of all 
villainies..’ No preacher of Simpson’s 
quality ever espoused the cause of hu- 
man slavery. E oquent rhetoricians 
and accomplished elocationists may 
have done it; but such a master of 
man’s emotional nature, such a mon- 
arch of the human heart, such a ruler 
of conscience, and such a sovereign of | 
the soul — never! 

Bishop Simpson’s chief relation to 
the slavery question after the civil war 
began was that of counselor, adviser 
and friend of the emancipator and the 
war minister. Liucoln consulted Simp- 
son in matters pertaining to public 
sentimeut and to the great moral and 
religious issues of the war for the pres- 
ervation of the Union, which issued in 
the abolition of slavery. Lincoln in 
many matters valued his advice above 
and beyond that of his cabinet council, 
as he proved in more than one instance. 
In 1861 Bishop Simpson assured Lin- 
coln that emancipation must be the 
issue of the war, and he sustained Fre- 
mont in his order emancipating the 
slaves of all persons in arms against 
the government—an order which 
caused the removal of Fremont from 
his command, despite the historic fact 
that in a spirit of prophecy Lincoln 
had long before declared that ‘ the 
Uuion cannot permanently endure half- 
slave and half-free,” and had given the 
following definition of the political in- 
justice of slavery: ‘‘When the white 
man governs himself, that is self-gov- 
ernment; but when he governs himself 
and also governs another man, that is 
more than self-government — that is 
despotism.” He was the 

Personal Giant Christian Force 
present at the time of the tide-turning 
in our nation’s history and in the his- 
tory of modern Christian civilization, 
and by his faith and courage did much 
to turn it toward God and eternal 
righteousness. He helped to start the 
music of breaking chains and the mel- 
odies of emancipation’s songs of grati- 
tude. He aided in securing the recog- 
nition of God in the historic proclama- 
tion of emancipation. 

Secretary Chase suggested the clos 
ing sentence of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. His diary says: ‘ Look- 
ing over old papers, I find many of my 
memoranda of the war, and among 
them my draft of a proclamation of 
emancipation submitted to Mr. Lincoln 
the day before his own was issued. 
He asked all of us for suggestions in 
regard to its form, and I submitted 
mine in writing, and among other sen- 
tences the close a3 it now stands, which 
he adopted from my draft with a mod- 
ification. It may be interesting to see 
precisely what [ said, and I copy it. 
You must remember That in the orig- 
inal draft there was no reference what- 
ever to divine or human sanction of 
the act. What I said was this at the 


conclusion of my letter: ‘ Finally, I 
respectfully suggest that on an occa- 
sion of such interest there can be no 
imputation of affectation against a sol- 
emn recognition of responsibility be- 
fore man and before God, and that 
some such clause as this will be proper: 
** And upon this act, sincerely believed 
to be an act of justice, warranted by 
the Constitution (and of duty demand- 
ed by the circumstances of the counu- 
try), I invoke the considerate judg- 
ment of mankind and the gracious 
favor of Almighty God.”’ Mr. Lincoln 
adopted this clause, substituting only 
for the words enclosed in parenthesis 
these words, ‘ upon military necessity,’ 
which I think was not an improve- 
ment.”” When Mr. Lincoln, in Sep- 
tember, 1862, read the Emancipation 
Proclamation in cabinet meeting, and 
Mr. Chase suggested its last sentence, 
‘* Why, that is just what Bishop Simp- 
son said,’ remarked Lincoln. During 
the period of doubt and indecision de- 
fore issuing the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, Lincoln consulted no member 
of his cabinet, but it is pretty well set- 
tled by circumstantial evidence that he 
did consult Simpson. 

Lincoln and bis great war m‘nister, 
Stanton, always attended on Simpson's 
ministry when opportunity afforded. 
Lincoln used Simpson on occasion as a 
power to mold into gentler type the 
stern Stanton. It is recorded that he 
prayed often in the war office of Stan- 
ton, through which the papers for the 
destruction of slavery passed. In Jan- 
uary, 1863, Secretary Stanton asked 
Bishop Simp3on to examine the condi- 
tion of the slaves and make suggestions 
to the government, but he declined 
because of the preseure of official 
duties. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Asbury’s time was the first organized 
religious body to extend salutations 
and assurances of loyalty to Washing- 
ton, the creator of the Republic by the 
power of arms; and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Simpson's time 
extended its salutations and assurances 
of loyalty to Lincoln, the savior of 
the Republic by the power of emanci- 
pation. 

The address to President Lincoln by 
the General Conference of 1864 of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church said: 
** We believe that our national sorrows 
and calamities have resulted in a great 
degree from our forgetfu'ness of God 
and oppression of our fellow-men.” 
‘* We pray that the time may speedily 
come when chis shall be truly a repub- 
lican and free country, in no part of 
which, either State or Territory, shall 
slavery be known.” 

In the Academy of Music, New York 
city, on Nov. 3, 1864, when speaking 
for the re-election of Lincoln, one of 
the most momentous events both in 
the history of the nation and of the 
man, Simpson’s voice inspired patriot- 
ism and pushed on emancipation. He 
was “the evangelist of patriotism, 
having the whole land for his field.” * 
Simpson said: **I have one more im- 
pression, that if this war lasts much 
longer, slavery will be damaged. It is 
seriously damaged now, and I hope 
and desire that it may pass away 
quickly and let us see the last of it.” 
‘* Tf while we are striking blows at the 
rebellion, slavery will come and put its 
black head between us and the rebels, 
then let it perish along with them.” 
**Tt has been demonstrated in this war 
that a blue coat can make a hero even 
of a sable skin. The black men have 
long ago learned to follow the stars; 
they have followed the north star suc- 
cessfully, and now it is shown that 
they can follow, as well as any others, 
the stars that are set in our glorious 
flag.” 

In his address at the funeral of Lin- 
coln he said: ‘‘ Here and there, too, 
tears—as sincere and warm as any 
that drop — which come from the eyes 
of those whose kindred and whose race 
have been freed from their chains by 
him whom they mourn as their deliv- 
erer.” ‘*The great act of our dead 
President on which his fame shall rest 
long after his frame shall molder away, 
is that of giving freedom to a race.” 
‘* We are thankful that God granted to 
Abraham Lincoln the decision and wis- 
dom and grace to issue his proclama- 
tion of freedom.” ‘Standing, as we 
do today, by his coffin, let us vow, be- 
fore heaven, to eradicate every vestige 
of human slavery, to give every human 
being his true position before God and 
man.” 

The war ended, the Union preserved, 
the slaves emancipated, the Liberator 
buried, Bishop Simpson turned his 
great, warm, fraternal and yearning 
heart toward his Southern brethren 
who had been alienated by the bitter 
and bloody controversy; while at the 
same time he stoutly defended the 
rights of the emancipated, and labored 
for their mental, moral and religious 
elevation. 

The great Bishop and the greater 
man was the modern leader of the larg- 
est organized Christian power in our 
American civilizition, of which eman- 
cipated, sovereign and crowned man- 
hood is the chief glory. 


New York City 





* Dr. Crooks’ “ Life of Bishop Simpson,” pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, to which we are in- 
debted for many of the fact: of this article, wiil 
make a more inteliigent and loyal citizen of every 
reader. 





BISHOP SIMPSON AND LAY 
REPRESENTATION. 


JUDGE G G REYNOLDS. 


CAN boast of no such intimacy 

with the Bishop as would enable 
me to say anything new to those who 
have studied the subject, but it is a 
pleasure to recall the signal and deci- 
sive eff »rts which he made to bring the 
laity into more efficient relations to 
the church. Most people were, and 
are now,sccustomed to think of Bishop 
Simpson simply as a great orator and 
a great preacher. Not only is this 
true of the general public, who were 
attracted by the exhibition of his 





brilliant and magnetic qualities on the 


platform and in the pulpit, and by the 
wealth of his emotional and moral 
nature, but the probability is that the 
great maj rity of the members of our 
church regarded him in the same light. 
But the fact is, he was much more than 
that; he was broad, sagacious, keenly 
foresighted, statesmanlike. His elo- 
quence was the vantage from which he 
wielded the influences which be- 
longed to these other powers of his 
mind. 

It was such a man that, with the 
added weight of his official position, 
espoused the cause of those who la- 
bored to bring about lay representation 
in the supreme council of the church. 
It was at first, and for a considerable 
time, an unpopular and a suspected 
cause. With a wise and a comprehen- 
sive forecast of the future, Bishop 
S'mpson saw that the continued devel- 
opment and prosperity of the church 
was largely involved in the issue, and 
notwithstanding all traditions to the 
contrary, he gave himself with splen- 
did courage to the side which he be- 
lieved to be in the right. But he did 
not throw away his caution. He was 
prudent, and he counseled prudence, 
patience, forbearance. This temper of 
his mind was very conspicuous in the 
address which he delivered before the 
convention of laymen, held at St. 
Paul's Church in New York, Muy, 
1863, as given by Dr. Crooks in his 
life of the Bishop. But he did not 
hesitate to declare his sense of the ur- 
gency of the proposed change. He 
said: ‘‘We have no security for the 
permanent peace of the church but in 
the introduction of the lay element, 
and I believe that will give us peace.’’ 
For one thing, he wanted the church 
to have, on all financial and business 
questions, the advantage of the experi- 
ence and wisdom of the laity. ‘I 
want them side by side with the minis. 
try, and I would defer to their judg- 
ment in business as they defer to mine 
in theology.” He foresaw, too, what 


be 
A Conservative Element in the General 
Conference 

On this point he said: ‘* Ministers neces- 
sarily, as a body of men, are moved by 
& common impulse. Looking at things, 
as we do, from one point, we are liable 
to sudden exci‘ement, moving us just 
as other classes of men are moved. 
We seem to require that there should 
be some other element in some way to 
come in and give u3 the kind of stabil- 
ity that mankind look for in a perfect 
legislative body. . . . The result would 
be that the laity might lock the minis- 
try, and the ministry might lock the 
laity, and the church be kept more 
permanently just where itis. Itmight 
be opposed to progress, but it would 
certainly be oppoged to innovation. I 
want to leave the church in its great 
outlines to my children, as my parents 
left it tome. I look with deep inter- 
est to this very element of lay repre- 
sentation in our General Conference to 
guard against possible changes in the 
future.” 

This confidence in his lay brethren 
which he felt in advance, he did not 
fail to manifest when they came up to 
take part in the lawgiving power of 
the church. The writer was a member 
of every General Conference in which 
Bishop Simpson met lay delegates, and 
he can testify from observation and ex- 
perience that he welcomed them hearti- 
ly, confidingly, and with all the re- 


It ought to be said that this was true 
of most, perhaps of all, of the Bishops, 
but it must have been peculiarly grati- 
fying to Bishop Simpson when he saw 
the first-fruits of a reform whieh he 
had so courageously and efficiently ad- 
vocated and expedited. 


When the General Conference of 1872 
assembled in Brooklyn there appeared 
at its doors a notable body of laymen, 
awaiting the formality of a vote for 
their admission. Let us look at a few 
of the names. Tae New England Con- 
ferences sent three governors or ex- 
governors of States — Clafl n, D lling- 
ham and B-rry —and that strong man 
from Maine, now in the West, William 
Deering. The New York Conference 
sent John B. Cornell, and the New 
York East the princely Oliver Hoyt. 
George J. Ferry was there from the 
Newark, and J.mes Bishop from the 
Now Jersey, Conference; Francis R ot 
from the Genesee; Lewis Miller from 
the E-ie; Judge Goodrich from the 
Rock River; John Owen from the De- 
troit; ex-Chancellor Bates, of Dela- 
ware, from the Wilmington; ex Sena- 
ator Willey and Chester D. Hubbard 
from the West Virginia; Judge Law- 
rence from the Central Ohio; Amos 
Shinkle from Kentucky; ex-Secretary 
Thompson and Washington C. De Pauw 
from Indiana; ex-Senator Lane from 
Northwest Indiana; Hiram Price and 
Jadge Cooley from the Upper Iowa; 
and ex Governor Evans from C»vlorado. 
There were others, too numerous to 
name, yet worthy to be mentioned 
in thiscompany. It would be a won- 
derful convocation in church or state 
that could present a stronger array of 
able men than was furnished by the 
laymen alone in that Conference. 

The new machinery did not at first 
work into the old without some fric- 
tion, but there was on this first trial 
such a re enforcement of 


Saving Common Sense and Sound Business 
Judgment 


and experience, that some questions 
which were fraught with peril were 
settled to the satisfaction of the 
church. There will need to be some 
further adjustments made, and the 
mind of the church is already being 
turned in the direction of more practi- 
cal and equitable arrangements. They 
will come without disturbance. 

I cannot close this meagre view of 
the subject without quoting a striking 
figure used by Bishop Simpson as an 
illustration and a prophecy, because as 





we look over the ground already trav- 





has come to pass, that laymen would 





spect due to their ability and devotion. | 


ersed it now seems to be so complete- 
ly turning into history: ‘I live out 
in the West, where a city has grown 
up with almost magical rapidity. As 
[ walk along the streets of that city I 
sometimes notice a whole block under- 
going & process of elevation. A little 
opening is made, a beam, a screw, in- 
serted; all along the foundation and 
all around the buildings there are 
placed hundreds of these screws, which 
are made to turn in perfect harmony 
together and to raise the editice. 
Whole blocks of buildings are elevated, 
and merchants are selling their goods 
all the time, the femilies are taking 
their meals and sleeping quietly in 
their homes; all the time. There is no 
disturbance, and yet you pass along 
after a while, and the house has gone 
up one story higher, beautified, and 
made more capacious. So, that is what I 
want to see you laymen do. I want to 
see the whole edifice raised up without 
j stling or jarring one single arrange- 
ment. Let us live in the edifice, labor, 
pray, preach, watch, save souls; but 
at the same time I shall be very much 
pleased to see it enlarged, beautified, 
and made worthy of the age in which 
we live.” 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 





SECRET OF BISHOP SIMPSON’S 


PULPIT POWER. 
1. 


REV J. BR. DAY, D. D 
HE secret of a minister's power in the 
pulpit has never been discovered. 
Every source of power given in attempted 
analysis of preaching gifts is disproven by 
the fact that men in numbers have drawn 
quite as fully upon that source without notice- 
able force. It cannot be said to be peculiarly 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, since some men 
who evidence no great spirituality preach 
with marvelous effzct, while hundreds of emi 
nently sa‘ntly men command only an indif- 
ferent hearing. It is not peculiar to learning 
or culture, and is not farnished by schools of 
oratory. 

There were ministers of all grades of offi ial 
station in American Methodism as spiritual 
and devoted totheir work as Bishop Simpson. 
There were men in the church more learned 
and more highly cultured, and who 
quite as extensively traveled, but no man of 
such impassioned eloq 1ence had arisen among 
us during the century into which Bishop 
Simpson came. Indeed, you may proceed to 
find a man who shal! possess all that you can 
a‘tribute to Bishop Simpson of intellect, of 
stature, of temperament, and tune his voice 
to the same rhythmical! cadences, and, strange 
to say, he will not preach elcq7ently. You 
say that he had the scholarly pose, the 
spirituelle face; his thought combined pro- 
found philosophy and the tenderest pathos; 
and his voice, with its upward accents of 
feeling, stirred deeply the hearts of his 
hearers. But why? Was it because such 
great thoughts, profound research, deep in- 
sight into human nature, so seldom voice 
themselves in feeling? Was it because men 
were taken out into great truths which they 
suddenly discovered were of the same prac 
tical and personal estate as were those com- 
mon interests which they had scarce ventured 
to elevate to such a lofty plane, and found 
themselves and their simple belongings and 
hopes j>ined by this master imagination to a 
universe plan and destiny? Was it the dis- 
covery of sudden riches? Was it the reach- 
ing of sudden fame upon the part of the 
hearer? 

True it was that Bishop Simpson seemed 
to be in great sympathy with his hearers 
and to be making discoveries with them. He 
was not descending from a region which they 
knew not, with astounding revelations to 
which they were strangers and which the 
more oppressed their earthy estate; bat he 
went up the Mount with them and made it 
their soul-ascension. It was not the choir 
coming down tothe shepherds on the plaia 
filling them with awe; it was the disc’ples 
going up upon the Mount, with a fecling, ‘It 
is good to be here.’’ It may be that too many 
preachers come to the people by the way of 
the angels instead of from among the hearts 
that ache and the feet that are blistered on the 
hot, weary j surney of morta! life — a descen- | 
sion instead of an ascension. Sure it is that 
deep, sympathetic feeling never fails of re- 
sponsive attention. It is ‘like rain upon the 
new-mown grass.” It will awaken the stub- 
ble of worldliness and q \icken the withered 
branch of formalism. 

Bishop Simpson was a battery of mighty 
feeling. It was not weak or sentimental 
feeling, but great, strong, manly feeling. 
Lf our schools cultivate it out of their students, 
our Simpsons will come from the field and the 
shop. There was in the Bishop an appearance 
of deep interest in the people to whom he 
preached. He felt no more than thousands 
of other preachers; but the p2ople saw more. 
It was to be seen. He shed their tears for 
them; he thought their thoughts out loud; 
he bore their burdens, and when he triumphed 
in his sermon it was not the triumph of a 
man who was leaving them, but it was their 
victory. 

But how he did it he knew no more than 
we do. He could not tell another so that he 
could go and do it. Genius is not explaia- 
able. Bishop Simpson was a creation. He 
was a8 much an astonishment to himself as 
to those who came uaoder the spell of his 
wonderfal preaching. It would be a mistake 
to expect there will ever be another like him. 
It wou'd be a greater mistake to try to imi- 
tate him. 

New York City. 
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RBY. T. P. FROST. 





ISHOP SIMPSON moved audiences as 
B notably at times in speaking from the 
pla:ferm on patriotic themes as ia his sermons, 
hence the secret of his power is not explained 
by the statement that he was especially em 
powered by the Holy Spirit for preaching the 
Word. He was an orator. The orator’s 
secret might perhaps be told im a few words 
if one knew it, but it would require a greater 
than Simpson to tell it, for he could not. It 
has not yet been told, and the most one can 
do is to write about it. 

He was a genuine man, fally periuaded of 
the trath of the Bible and of his divine ca)l 
to preach it; therefore be always took int» 
the pulpit the power of a sanct fied personal- 
ity. When he spoke, asympathy which was 
as tolerant of human moods as it was appre- 
ciative of buman needs put itself into close 
contact with his hearers and beld them with 
Christian tendernes! and manly strength. 
The preacher was lost ia his message. S.if 
was dead to his thought; but the theme w.s 
alive and besought the people. The rapt per 
sonality of the speaker was ic their presence, 
but for th2 hour the theme had enveloped him 
in its glory, and they heard his voice from 








the cloud. He spoke to persuade, and all 





things were subordinated to that purpose. 
His voice was no small factor in swaying his 
audiences. When modulated by the enthusi- 
aem of an enkindled soul, its very tone swept 
the tenderest chords of the hearer’s nature. 
He was self-contained, and this has more to 
do with mastery of men in public speech than 
is always conceded. Ovatorical power is 
sometimes supposed to be a mysterious influ. 
ence which the speaker projects from himeelf, 
when really it is the spectacle of the swelling 
and surging of the mighty currents of his 
own soul held under the control of his own 
will. 

Bishop Simpson knew the power of great 
themes and never preached on any other. 
Having selected a thems that was well- 
grounded in the eternities, he was never so 
foolish as to discus: it. He preached it. He 
left the realm of the abstract to little pul- 
piteers whose ambition to be profound exceeds 
their solicitude for souls in the deeps, and 
moved straight on with clear statement of 
truths easily comprehended. Due attention 
was given to climacteric arrangement. He 
exhibited Napoleonic ability in marshaling 
his resources and massing them at the strate- 
gic point of histheme. This shows either 
carefully-developei skill, or an unusual en- 
dow ment of the oratorica! sense. In detailed 
description he was a master; and few persons 
are aware of the rarity of that gift. Good 
description passes for a high degree of imag- 
ination with the majority of hearers. Never- 
theless, the gift of constructive imagination 
was his. Itinstinctively avoided the fanci- 
ful, clothed the most important truths with 
harmonious attributes, and set them in order 
ly and vivid array. I doubt if any man of his 
age surpassed him in this respect. In his 
supreme moments he seems almost to have 
risen to real vision. The things which he 
pictured certainly became real to him. Faith 
soared to the point where it looked ‘not at 
the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen.’’ Hence his sermons 
were thrilling recitals, and the greatest of 
them were epics. The arrangement and move- 
ment of his thoughts at such times were 
essentially dramatic, yet he was never the- 
atrical in manner because he entered the 
realm of the dramatic far above the histrion- 
ic plane,and swept its loftiest heights. 

Now, how did he doit? The secret is not 
yet out. His pulpit power was vastly greater 
than the sum of all the elements that we can 
separate and name. By nature he had the 
subtle, nameless something which makes the 
orator; and that indefinable gift was inspired 
of God. 


Baltimore, Md 


III. 


REV. WILLIAM NAST BRODBECK D D. 


NY attempt to analy z3 the pulpit power 

l \ of so surpassing a sacred orator as 
Bishop Simpson, and to discover its secret, 
must prove an impossible task. While this is 
true, we may, neverthless, profitably study it, 
to learn, if possible, some of the elements 
which entered into it. 

One of these, I think, is to be found in his 
physical constraction and peculiarities — his 
tall fourm, his spare and somewhat stooping 
figure, bis low and receding forehead, his pierc- 
ing yet kindly eye, his penetrating yet well- 
modulated voice—all these combined to 
render him striking in appearance, and to 
give interest and emphasis to his words. 

Then, back of these physical qualities, 
there was a large endowment of natural abili- 
ty. True, this did not appear in his early 
life. Indeed, so devoid did he seem to be of 
those natural qualities which are absolutely 
necessary to an orator, that friends shared his 
jidgment that he could naver succeed in any 
profession which depended for its success 
upon public speech. Yet, despite this mis- 
taken impression, nature had richly endowed 
him in his intellectual and emotional nature 
for jist that work — leaving only physical 
def cts to be overcome. 

Out of his efforts to overcome the latter 
grew one of the greatest elements of his 
power —his mastery of the art of extem- 
poraneous speech. The impression has pre- | 
vailed with soma that Bishop Simpson was a | 
memoriter preacher, and that bis chaste rhet- 
oric and marvelous eloquence were due to that | 
fact. But this is a mistake, as bis own utter- | 
ances abundantly prove. D ubtless the fre- 
quent repetition of miny of bis greatest ser- 
mons finally rendered them, unconsciously to 
himself, memoriter cff rts; but this was not 
his method. What that was he himeelf 
characteriz2s as direct address. Had Bishop 
Simpson been a reader of sermons, or a me 
morlter preacher, he never would have b:come 
the foremost pulpit orator of hisday. While 
engaged in delivering his ‘* Yale Lectures on 
Preaching,”” which he read from manuscript, 
be on one occasion inadvertently left the latter 
at the hotel where he had dined. A messen- 
ger was sent for it; and while he was gone 
the Bishop was urged to speak to the students 
extemporaneously upon any subject he might 
choose. He did so, and the eff ct upon his 
audience was overwhelming as contrasted 
with the delivery of the lectures by reading. 

Another element of his power doubtless 
grew out of the freq 1ent repetition of his ser- 
mons. During the larger part of his ministry 
he was engaged in the general work of the 
church; hence such a practice was possible. 
That this was a great advantage to him we 
may learn from his owa words concerning 
recasting and repeating sermons. He says in 
substance: ‘It is seldom that a sermon can 
be ably wrought out by the first effort of 
either speaker or writer. To have force it 
needs cf entimes recasting, always amending, 
pruning, or enlarging.” 

But the greatest element of his power grew 
out of his desire for the salvation of men, and 
his abiding consciousne:s of the Divine Pres- 
ence. As to the first, in its relation to the 
beginnings of his ministry, he says: ‘I did 
not try to make sermons. I felt I must at the 
peril of my soul persuade men to come to 
Christ. I never spoke without the deepest 
feeling. My ministry was one of exhortation 
rather than sermonizing.’’ This spirit accom- 
panied him through life. Hence he preached 
on great themes. His subj cts were chosen 
with these two ends in view —the bringing of 
men to Christ, and the building of them up 
in holiness. Together with this intense de. 
sire for the salvation of men was an intense 
realization of the presence of the unseen. An 
illustration in his lecture on ‘ Ministerial 
Power,” 1 believe, reveals in part the secret 
of his own power. He says: ‘‘ There isa 
beautiful legend of St. Chrysostom. He had 
been educate carefally, was devoted to his 
calling; yet in his early ministry was not re 
markable forsuccess. At one time he had 
what seemed to be a vision. He thought he 
was in the pulpit. Inthe chancel and round 
about hia were Loly angels. Ina the midst of 
them, and directly before him was the Lord 
Jesus, and he was to preach to the congrega- 

ion beyond. The next day he ascended the 
pulpit. He f.lt the impression of the scene; 
he thought of the holy angels as if gathered 
around him; of the blessed Lord as directly 
before him, as listeaing to his words ani up 
holding his spirit. He became intensely 
earnest, and from that time forward wonder- 
fal power attended his ministry ’’ Something 
like this, it seems to me, was the feeling of 
Bishop Simpson when he arose to preach. 


the Holy Spirit, concerning which he said to 
the young men at Yale: “If there is one 
thing above all others that I have desired for 
myself, and that above all other things I 
covet for you, it is this baptiem of fire. Seek 
for this more than for learning, wisdom, or 
oratory ’’ — this it was that made him such a 
mighty man of God. 

Would thatall of our young ministers 
might prayerfally study that marvelous 
lecture on ‘‘ Ministerial Power,’’ and that its 
truths might be practically realized in their 
individual lives! 

Brookline, Mass 





REMINISCENCES OF BISHOP 
SIMPSON. 


REV BR H. HOWARD, PH. D. 


tL opemed SIMPSON was acknowl- 
edged, in his day, to have been 
the most eminent and eloquent Meth- 
odist preacher. Not but that there were 
many who could produce as able ser- 
mons. It is doubtful, however, wheth- 
er the annals of American Methodism | 


| 
have ever been, or ever will be, illustrat- | 


ed by the labors of a man capable of | 
so stirring the hearts of the people as 
this Bishop. 

Of cultured mind, broad and strong | 
understanding, of vivid imagination, | 
deep and fervent sensibility, and of | 
apostolic piety, he was singularly | 
adapted to the realization of an emi-| 
nent pulpit success. Not that all his 
pulpit efforts were attended by marked 
oratorical effects. The writer has often 
heard him preach when he hardly 
seemed to get on the wing. Though 
always ab’e, eloquent and grand, a 
stranger would have hardly been led 
from these discourses toinfer that the 
preacher was a man of phenomenal | 
eloquence and power. Yet the results 
attending som? of his sermons and 
platform efforts have been simply over- 
whelming. No such scene of wild en- 
thusiasm probably ever attended the 








Bishop Simpson's lecture at Boston | 
Music Hall during the war on ‘ Our} 
Country,” when the entire congrega- | 
tion sprang literally to their feet, | 
swung their hats and shouted until | 
they cried. | 

Oa the occasion of a Methodist con-| 
vention in Boston overa dozen years | 
ago, Bishop Simpson delivered his lec*- | 
ure on Methodi:m one evening at Tre- | 
mont Temple to a crowded and enthu- | 
siastic auditory. The peroration, which, | 
of course, was eloquent, was, not un- 
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naturally, attended with fervent Meth- 
odist responses. This seemed to stir 
the blood of the orator, and he 
launched out on a few extempora- 
neous utterances singularly surcharged 
with magnetic power. The whole au- 
dience sustained a simultaneous shock 

and there went up frc_ *hat vast mul- 
titude o “* instantaneous and stunning 
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voleanic eruption of halleluiahs. I[ 
have never seen the like on any other 
occasion. I probably never shall more. 
I hay @ vague recollection, at the time, 
of screaming myself at the very top of 
my voice, ‘* Halleluiah!’’ and yet my 
own voice was utterly lost amid the 
grand chorus of throats that on that 
occasion made that welkin ring as it 
will never probably again. 

There is reason to believe that no 
sermon delivered in this country was 
ever attended by such phenomenal re 
sults as one delivered by Bishop Simp- 
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son at the session of the Vermont 
Conference at St. Albans in 1863. I 








This, together with the abiding baptism of 


have often heard of congregations 
being stirred by aspeaker as by the 





blast of atrumpet. On this occasion | § 


we seemed to be trampled down as be- | 
neath the resistless onset of a tem- 
pestuous cavalry charge. Strong men 
wept like children, and the most hard- 
ened worldlings yielded to the preach- 
er’s power the tribute of a tear. A 
year afterward, when sailing on Lake 
Champlain, falling in with a commer- 
cial traveler from Boston, the writer 
was much struck, when, allusion hay- 
ing in the course of the conversation 
been made to St. Albans, the gentle- 
man remarked that he spent a Sabbath 
in that place a year before, which 
would be forever memorable in his his- 
tory, as it was associated with a eer- 
mon which he heard then and there by 
Bishop Simp3on, and which was, on 
many accounts, the most remarkable 
discourse he ever heard in his life. 
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This testimony is the more significant 
as the speaker was a worldly man, and 
he did not know at the time that he 
was speaking to a Methodist preacher, 
much less one who had heard the same 
sermon. 

All denominations were equally well 
pleased with this discourse of the 
Bishop. It was delivered in the Con- 
gregational church. The next morn- 
ing an Episcopalian good-naturedly 
rallied the Congregational deacon, as 
follows: ‘* Well, deacon, I hear that 
you had a bishop preach for you yes- 
terday.”’ ‘' Yes,” replied the deacon, 
with great energy and manifest satis- 
faction. ‘Yes, and a bishop what 
wis a bishop, too.” 

When Ds. Simpion was elevated to 
the episcopacy, D:. Abel Szevens, in 
the National Magazine, regretted the 
measure, and ventured to predict that 
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an eminent preacher had been spoiled | gree of 
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Simpson's career now is tally run.| UGCGSS Never Before Kqualed 
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derfully has the event refuted that 
prognostication. Bishop Simpson's 
episcopal career proved a signal, an 
eminent, success at every point. No 
modern Methodist preacher, prob-| | 
ably, has impressed himself so widely, 
8) profoundly, and so benefi-ently, 
upon his church and upon his time. 
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‘HOP AND PREACHER. 


8S. CHADBOURNE, D D 





iory of Bishop Simpson is among 
\ jerished memories of my life. I 
at privilege to have come in con- 
aman, and to have had the 
to study and know him. To me he 
hicfly as the Bishop and as the 
er, and in these two characters 
La of him. 
.ny others, I have my ideal of what 
st Bishop should be, and I am 
say that Bishop Simpson came as 
t ideal as I can imagine any man 
»come. I had a great admira- 
iop Janes, but he was not, to me, 








The Model Bishop 


son. How well he maintained 
f his high office in his personal 
conduct; and this, too, without 
roud superiority or cold reserve 
sometimes mistaken for the nobler 
ecome the position. Biended 
scious dignity and superiority 
n gentleness and humility; an 
| for the feelings and rights of 
while they impressed one with 
Bishop's higher place, did not 
vith a sense of his own lower 
ut from his presence, not 

g of humiliation and irritation, 
found respect for the man who, 
ing youto render all due respect 
1180 granted all the respect due 

| then how wisely and graciously 
extraordinary power entrusted 

t with the spirit and bearing cf 
nor in any arbitrary manner, 
vho is conscious of a great trust 
to him, and is honestly and 
seeking to discharge that trust in 
e way. I neversat with him 
ns, but I have watched him 
the Conference, and especially 
the closing scene and stood up 
the appointments. What sym- 
tenderness were manifest in his 
Chey were not the hackneyed 

t devotion, and sacrifice, and 
irance, and the great rewards of 
in the lips of some these may be 
nd powerless, and this because 

at he who utters them feels little 
3 heart, and knows less cf them 
When he told the preachers that 
assigned to hard fields and 

1¢ some would be disappointed, 
rry that better provision could 
for them, the quivering lip, 

», and moistened eye told how 

ss his sympathy for them. 

{ the names, each was prefixed 
iring name of brother, declaring 
sympathy and affection of the 

st preacher for the humblest 

1¢@ he pronounced. From the 

&® Man preachers could take 
ments and scanty fare, and go 
ita aod courage to do bravely 
bearing with them the 








of their Bishop's love and | 


pson as 


\ Pulpit Orator 

: = 

oth in his loftier and inj 
Many have tried to analy ze 

| power, but I do 


meto have suc- 


in some other instances, 
force which eludes in- | 
will not be found or €X- | 


ata power it was when this | 


at his best! How be swayed | 
ith amacician’s wand! How | 
bem toe spell of a spiritual | 


, until whether in the body or| 

ody they could hardiy tell. 1 re- 

» sermon he preached at a session of the 
y Conference held in St. Albans, Vt. It 
wis in the Congregational church, the largest 
1¢ place, and the room was crowded. 
)ther men the Bishop had his human 
tations, and always did his best in the 
sconce cf large audiences. Who that heard 
sermon canever forget it? It was from 
xt: ‘* And this is the victory that over- 

h the world, even our faith.’’ He 
ied that sermon many times, and prob- 
ever with greater effect than on this 
Before he had finished not a few 

rent parts of the house were on their 
ding on to the pews, and gezing with 

yes and jabilant shout into the face 
eaker. It was a marvelous triamph 
jaeace, and when the speaker 

snd sat down, the audience settied 
their seats witha siga of relief, and 

and shouting continued for some 


en Homer s)metimes nods, and this 
stor occasionally droppad to a very 
These, however, were gen- 
times when he was not at his 
est, and jaded nature refused to 
a ie draft made on her. I heard him 
Albany, N. ¥., once at the dedica- 
nce at the re-opening, of a church, 
me from around of engagements, 
wearied with toil and travel. His 
2 On both occasions was below his 
sod was mortifying to him and dis- 
x to his hearers. Bat what wonder 
4830? He was tod willing to re- 
1¢@ many calls that were made for 
s, aad, like many others, did not 
‘on with his human limitations. 
not forbear the qaestion: Why are 
30 rarely senttous? But then, if 
more plenty, would not our appre- 
f them be less? Such seems to be 


evel. 


geport, Mass. 





I P SIMPSON — AS I 
HIM, 
I. 


SAW 


‘EV. D. A. WHEDON, D. D. 


| i are two scenes that the mention 
shop Simpson’s name almost al- 

esup before me. The Oneida was 
first Conferences after his election 
copacy. The session was held in 
lage of Madison. He was enter- 

a family to whose home, as they 
ier parishioners of mine, I was also 
Our host was a farmer. I had 

it little of bishops, bat his per- 
‘ssuming manner charmed me. He 
‘|, frank, and seemingly unconscious 
£2 position. Bat the way in which 
morning family worship particu- 
ressed me, because of its absolute 
He read the Scriptures as though 
sone and God was saying to him 
at he read. The prayer was humble, 
‘od like a child speaking with a 
,.» Josh in words and manner. It was 
'Y Years ago, but his utter unpretentious- 


Ress is vivid with me now. 

Pe ‘ue General Conference of 1860, in 
ae '. Was arranged for the Bishop to 
2 io St. James’ Hall, the largest audi- 
ne ' 0m In the city, at an hour when there 
nent ) Service inthe churches. The hall was 


& full hour before the time appointed. 
a ‘eXt was, ** And this is the victory that 
“Yercometh the world, even our faith.” He 
eae the discourse in a quiet way, but 
‘Was not long before his emotions kindled 


1§ 


| resting upon him. 


and the tears began to run down his cheeks. 
The audience early caught his spirit, and he 
held them at his will until, toward the close, 
he came to the vision of the genius of Chris- 
tianity winnirg victory after victory and 
triumph after triumph in subduing the world 
to Christ, and then they broke away. They 
shouted, they laughed, they wept, and when 
he closed and sat down they did not stop. 
The mighty wave only took a new turn when 
one struck up “On Jordan's stormy banks,”’ 
and then, inthe galleries and on the floor, 
how the vast crowd did sing! I have heard 
other great congregations sing, but never any- 
thing like that, and I do not expect to until 1 
hear the new song in heaven. 
East Greer.wich, R. I. 





II. 
REY. E. R. THORNDIKE. 


HEARD Bishop Simpson deliver his 

great lecture on the ‘‘Fature of Amer- 
ica,’’ in Rockland, Me., where he was hold- 
ing the Kast Maine Conference. It was on 
the Fast Day appointed by President Lincoln, 
when the safety of the Union was shrouded 
in gloom and uncertainty. I was then in 
another profession. As I took my seat and 
looked at the man — with ill-fitting clothes, 
with low, bat broad, forehead, and with stoop 
of shoulders and downward cast of eyes — 
80 apparently unconscious of all his greatness 
as to lead one to think there must be some 
mistake about his being onecf the foremost 
orators of his day, I said to myself, ‘Not 
much from him;’’ but his first sentence, 
‘* Today a nation is summoned to its knees,”’ 
fixed every eye upon him. Soon he straight- 
ened; his eyes were now wide open and 
flashing; his voice, so peculiar, started tears; 
the audience were so moved that a third kept 
half rising up from their seats. At times full 
two-thirds would be nearly on their feet. 
No more kingly power was ever wielded. 
The congregation swayed with every motion 
of thespeaker. A judge, a Democrat, rushed 
up to him when the lecture was through, and 
offered him $200 if he would repeat it. 
A rich ship-builder, a Spiritualist, made a 
similar offer. Perhaps the lecture was never 
so cifectively delivered. The occasion had 
much todo with it. 1 heard him deliver the 
same lecture several years after when, while 
all were interested, none were beside them- 
selves. 

While administering the Lord's Supper at 
the opening cf one of his Conferences, I heard 
him tell how widely he had traveled, but no- 
where found any monument to his Lord. 
Chiseled granite, towering obelisks, and 
m: jestic mausoleums were seen testifying to 
the greatness of others. Then, looking at the 
bread and wine, he said: ‘* But I see on each 
piece of this broken bread written, ‘In 
Memor.am,’ and on each dropof the wine, 
‘In memory of the precious life given.” And 
what a monument it has become! Its base 
spreads across centuries, continents, and even 
tu the isles, where His table is spread. It 
towers upward with all the ascending songs 
of praise and outpourings of gratitude its 
followers have been offering. Granite wil 
crumble, but these praises will goon.”” All 
saw were weeping. 

I cannot explain his wonderful mastery at 
times over those listening. Some say it was 
his peculiar voice; others, the power of God 

I have heard him when 
“vine blessing served to 


neither voice nor 


| make him even. ffactive to the aver ~e degree 


of usual preaching. I think he only moved 
others when tremendously moved himself. I 
never saw him show signs of atger but once, 
and then when a brother intimated that he 
might be prejudiced against a brother agyh- 
drawing from tbe Conference. It was but a 
few moments when he apologized for the 
maaner in which he had replied. And this 
exhibition (f spirit made the strongest im- 
pression upon me of his greatness. 
Springfield, Mass. 


IIl. 


REV. A. L. COOPER, D. D. 





2 an. SIMPSON presided at the ses- 
sion of the Vermont Corference held 
at St. Albans in 1863. The Sunday service 
was held in the Congregational church, then 
just completed and awaiting dedication. In- 
cluding gallery, aisles and standing room, the 
house would hold from twelve to fifteen hun- 
dred people, and at the appointed hour for 
service it was full. 

After the preliminary exercises the Bishop 
announced for his text 1 John 5:4: ‘And 
this is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith,’ and as his theme: ‘ The 
Power of Faith in Purifying and Elevating 
Humanity.’ In the discussion of the proc- 
esses and results of this faith in saving men, 
he compared Christianity with other systems 
of religion, and with the best systems of phi 
losophy. He illustrated how the best teach- 
ings of science and pbilosophy could only 
bring man to the outer portals of the divine 
temple, while Christianity with the key of 
faith unlocked these portals and ushered him 
into the temple itself, into the immediate 
presence of the King, purified, exalted ard 
glorified, to be forever with the Lord and His 
holy ones. 

When he began his sermon he was deliber- 
ate and careful in his statements, attracting 
the attention of his audience by his clearness 
and simplicity. As he advanced in his dis- 
course he warmed with the discussion of tke 
subject; his slightly bent form straightened 
to its full height; his voice, at the first husky 
and thin, cleared and rose to almost trumpet 
tones; his eyes kindled and flashed with the 
holy fire that burned within him, till, as he 
reached the climax of his discourse, which 
introduced redeemed humanity into the inner 
temple cf the upper sanctuary, the effect upon 
the audience was overwhelmirg. There 
seemed not to be a dry eye in the house. 
Strong men of the world yielded to the power 
of his holy elcquence, and wept just l.ke 
other men. Some in the audience braced 
themselves against it for atime, determined 
not to be found weeping on such an occasion, 
but they were overcome by the same holy 
in flaence that pervaded the assembly — a 
Divine Presence which none were disposed to 
deny. 

For a few moments, when the interest was 
at its height, it was a problem how the 
preacher would Jet his hearers down from the 
exalted and rapt condition to which he had 
raised them; but with a few well-chosen sen- 
tences of a practical character he brought the 
people back to the realities of the present life 
with its toils and conflicts, with a new inspi 
ration on the part of believers to “ fight the 
good fight of faith’ and to overcome the 
world ‘‘ through tke blood of the Lamb and 
the word of their testimony.”’ A whole gen- 
eration has passed away since the delivery of 
that sermon, but the impression made by it 
18 living and fresh. 

As I passed out of the church in company 
with my host, the late Hon. Lawrence Brain- 
ard, Sen., I said to him: ‘““Mr, Brainard, 
how did you like the Bishop’s sermon this 
morning?’ He replied: ‘* Well, St. Paul 
tells about being caught up into the third 
heaven, but the Bishop took us into the 
fourth.” Another member of the Congrega- 
tional Church was heard to say that if they 
could have Bishop Simpson to preach to 





them, they should all be Methodists; and a 








few years later, when the Bishop came to St. 
Albans to lecture, he declined to hear him 
lest the impression he received from the ser- 
mon should be marred. The Bishop himself, 
in conversation with the writer concerning 
the sermon, said that somehow everything 
conspired to aid him on that occasion, and he 
evidently felt disinclined to preach there 
again under less favorable circumstances, 
though the people were greatly anxious to 
hear him, fearing he should detract in some 
way from the good irfiuence that resulted, 
under God, from that sermon. 

I heard the Bishop at Montpelier in 1866, 
and at Springfield in 1870, and in both places 
he preached with great freedom and power, 
but did not «qual the St. Albans effort. To 
the writer this stands unequaled and alone — 
the sermon of a lifetime. 

A very impressive incident occurred in con- 
nection with his Springfield sermon, which is 
wortby of mention. Near the close of his 
discourse the Bishop remarked that he had 
the impression that there was some one pres- 
ent who was hearing his last Gospel sermor. 
On several occasions before he had had such 
an impression, and in no instance had been 
mistaken; and then with great earnestness 
he exhorted the unsaved to accept the Saviour 
of the world as their Saviour. Early Mon- 
day morning the people learned with surprise 
that a resident of the village who was present 
and heard the Bishop's appeal, had died suc- 
denly during the night. 

Newport, Vt. 


EY. 
REV. W. T. JEWELL. 
HERE was such a combination, blend- 
ing and harmony of qualities both as a 
preacher and platform speaker, that one un- 
accustomad to such a work finds it quite 
difficult to give a just character zation of a 
man who shone so pre-eminently in the pul- 
pit as a gospel minister, anc on the platform 
as a Christian orator, as did the late Bishop 
Simpson. I will simply state how he appeared 
to me. 

His rising in the pulpit to begin service, 
and his manner of conducting Divine wor- 
skip, were pleasing totheeye. The music of 
his voice charmed me, and at once the entire 
congregation seemed captivated and spel!- 
bound. The text is announced and an appro- 
priate exordium given, and he proceeds to 
unfold his subject in a sensible, clear, vigor- 
ous and discriminating way till the perora- 
tion is reached, and at the climax the sui ject 
of the discourse is not only clinched in the 
understanding, and lodged in the ¢ ffsctions, 
and yielded to by the will, but the people 
are seemingly, for a time, riveted to their 
seats, willing and (many of them) glad cap- 
tives to his marvelous elc quence and power. 
The particular features which produced the 
most favorable impression im my mind 
towards him were: (1) sincerity, which was 
so evident in all his movements; ‘‘ he meant 
what he said, and said what be meant; ’” (2) 
veneration for the name of God, and awe ag 
if conscious of the Divine presence, and yet no 
gloom cast its shadow over his cheerful face; 
(3) confidence in the Word of God; he read 
the Authorized Version as if the Supreme 
Being had already given the English-speak 
ing people a revelation of His will concerning 
mar; as if they are able to make wise unto 
salvation, and as if they are authority for 
‘** doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness.” 

His unaffected humility was noticeable, not 

in cisparaging remarks of himself, but in 
exalting Christ and His truth. ‘ Looking 
unto Jesus”’’ seemed to be his motto. He 
seemed possessed of a heart of love and pity 
for souls lost in sin, ard als) to be actuated 
witb strong desire and purpose to rescue them 
for Chiist and for their own salvation. 
His ability was great inceed to grasp facts 
of nature, history, art, science and reason, 
and to group them in close relationship; with 
at times quick transition from the material 
to the immaterial], from the visible to the in- 
visible, from the things near to those afar, 
and yet all congruous to his sui ject and 
forming pictures beautifal to contemplate, 
and so instructing and edifying to the Chris- 
tians and sincere minds. His preaching was 
spiritual and doctrinal according to the 
Methodist standard. He was practical, wise, 
grave and serious, elevating and cheering. 
He was faithful — he shunned not to declare 
all the counsel of God. He was animated 
and also animating, and he was marvelously 
eloquent. He ‘lingered in deep thought de 
tained,’’ at the Cross, and, pointing to tie 
bleeding Victim, cried, ‘* Behold the Lamb 
of Goa!’’ He spoke like one inspired of the 
Holy Ghost. His perception and insight 
thus quickened, he saw what he declared to 
the people, and they also saw what he de- 
scribed and pointed out to them, and were 
greatly moved. 

His natural gifts were superior. These, 
with his culture, united with the grace of 
God, made him a rare man and minister, and 
it is not surprising that bis name should be 
** as ointment poured forth.”’ 

Bangor, Me. 








Obituaries. 


Durgin. — July 24, 1821 — May 13, 1893 

In the death of Bro. Nathaniel Durgin the 
church in Cornish loses one of its most saintly 
members. Owing to feeble health, Bro. 
Durgin bas been upable to attend the church 
services for a long time, but until forced to 
remain away by sickness, no man could be 
more faithfol than he. He was conver ed in 
January, 1839, under the ministry of Rev. A. 
F. Barnard. He served the church as 
Sunday-school teacher eight years, as super- 
intendent ten years, as steward fifteen years, 
and as class leader for twenty-five years. 
To know him wastolove him. Every one 
speaks highly of his Christian character. 
His life was a splencid testimony to the 
power of Christ to keep. When men said 
that the Christian standard was too high for 
mortals to attain, they became silent when 
pointed to the character of Bro. Durgin. His 
neighbors and friends remember him ass 
most spiritual man. His experience was deep 
and rich, his faith strong and abiding. 

As his frame weakened, and pains gave 
him no rest, he wanted to depert and be with 
Christ. He leaves a widow, two sons, and 8 
host of friends to mourn their loss. 

Wa. Woon. 





Junkins.— Died in Scotland charge, 
May 16, 1893, Miss Sallie R. Junkins, aged 
72 years and 27 days. 

She leaves three brothers — John R., Albert 
B., and Charles W. A brother and sister 
died several years ago. Sister Junkins was 
a very industrious and devoted woman. She 
was converted about fifty years ago, while 
working at Great Fall-, N. H., and united 
with the Methodist Church at that place, and 
bas continued in that faith until the end. 
During the year 1859 she united with the M. 
E. Church at Scotland, remaining there until! 
the church ran down in 1870. Sister Jankins 
was a regular subscriber to Zion’s HERALD 
for fifty years. W. P. Lorp. 


Butterfield. — Luther Butterfield was 
born in Bennington, N. H., May 17, 1814, 
and died in Sudbury, Mass., May 10, 1893. 

He was converted in Natick, in Father 
Jennison’s house, July, 1835, under the 
preaching of Rev. Peter Sabin. He delighted 
to refer to the incidents of his conversion, of 
which he wes sure and clear. He was mar 
ried Mey 18, 1837, to Mary G. Smitb, of 
Wayland, by Rev. Erastus Otis, came to Sud- 
bury in 1841, and was for many years class- 
leader in the Sudbury Church. 





He died a very triumphant death, sur 





rounded by his children, all of whom were 
greatly impressed by kis fervent words: 
**Glory! Glory! ’’ and ‘Almost Home.”’ 

E. W. V. 

Files. — Died, in Bangor, Maine, sud- 
denly, of heart disease, Albert Files, Juiy 23, 
1892, aged 73 years. 

He was born in Gorham, Maine, Feb. 19, 
1819, and had been a member of the Method- 
ist Church over fifty years, always attending 
church and doing all he was able towards its 
support. His health failed over three years 
ago, and on account of his infirmities he 
could not attend church. He was an honest, 
upright man, a good husband and father. He 
wanted church members to live up to their 
profession; he despised shams — honesty 
was his policy. He was very unostentatious, 
and wanted no eulogv pronounced upon him 
self. He had taken Zion s Heratp for fifty 
years. [Portland papers please copy. ] 

8. H. Fives. 


Walker. — Mrs. Mary Waiker was born 
in Yorkshire, England, in the year 1816, and 
died in Pitt: field, Me., Jan. 20, 1893. 

Thirty-three years ago she, with her hus- 
band, left her native land to make a home 
across the sea. For some years they lived in 
Leeds, N. Y. Here Sister Walker was con- 
verted, and in due time united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of that city. 
Some thirteen er fourteen years ago they 
moved to Pittsfield, Me., where they have 
since resided. Here Sister Waiker at once 
identified herse\f with the church of her 
choice. It may truly be said of her she was 
ever ready to do what she could. A mother 
in Israel is gone, but her steadfast exampie 
remains. She will be greatly missed in all 
departments of church work. Many will in 
years to come recall her earnest testimony in 
class and prayer-meeting, her sunny smile, 
her warm greeting. Our esteemed sister fell 
asleep in Jesus at the residence of her 
daughter, Mary Parks, with whom she has 
lived since the death of her husband some 
years ago. May the Divine Spirit give con- 
solation to those who mourn the loss of 
mother ! G. H. H 


Boardman. — Mrs. Harriet L. Board- 
man, a member of the M. E. Church in Gardi 
ner, Maine, died at the residence of her 
brother in Washington, D.C., whither she 
had gone on a winter visit, Feb. 14, 1893, 
after a very brief illness. 

She requested in her will that ‘* Asleep in 
Jesus’ be inscribed over her remains, and 
no words could be more fitting. She was con- 
verted when about twelve years of age, and 
united with the church in Portland. Her 
father was Rev. Moses Springer, formerly a 
member of the Maine Conference, and at one 
time assistant editor of Zion s HERALD, and 
who later was employed in the astronomical 
observatory at Washington. She was mar 
ried to Moses B. Boardman, March 8, 1854, 
and for some time resided in Chicago, tak 
ing up her residence, after the decease of her 
husband, in Gardiner nine yeais ago. She 
died in faith and peace, in the 67th vear of 
her age, having been born Jan.7, 1827. She 
was remarkably young in appearance, and as 
remarkable for the gentieress and worth of 
her Christian character. Her death marks 
another taking «ff among those whose 
voices were formerly the inspiration of the 
class-room and whose piety was the life of 
the church. It was wholly unexpected, and 
filled the chureh with profound sadness, but 
her life’s nemory, in its membership and 
amor g its friends, still .ingers, sweet and 
hallowed, for a perpetual benediction. ‘Ihe 
funeral services were conducted by her pas- 
tor, and were largely attended. F.C. H. 


Cheney. — Miss Emma L. Cheney died, 
after a short s ckness, in Webster, Mass., 
March 3, 1893. 

For & number of years she was one of th« 
most active and usefal members in the Meth 
odist Church. Although the support of he 
aged parents devolved largely upon ber, sb 
was present at almost every religi.us service 
Ged had given ber the gift of music. Thi 
she devoted to His cause. In the Sunday even 
ing meeting, tho Sanday-school, the praye - 


| meeting, the Christian Endeavor Society, + he 











was ever willing to perform on the organ, anc 
ase her voice in praisiag God. No young 
person in the church could be more missed 
than she. Her sufferings were severe, but 
ber faith in Christ was unshaken amid it a)! 
Aimost her last prayer was: ‘‘ Not my will, 
but Thine, be done.”’ 

A large number of relatives and friends at 
tended the funeral, which was held in the 
Methodist church, and was conducted by the 
pastor. The ccffin was covered with heanti 
ful floral tributes of : ffection. An: ffecting 
sight was the marching of members o 
the Christian Endeavor Society in the funera 
procession up the church aisl~. Thi y all woi« 
white ribbon and were about fifty in numbe: 
This was the first loss by death the youn. 
people’s society bad suffered. Sister Emm 
Cheney’s memory will ever be green in t}. 
Webster Methodist Caourch. 

E. T. Curnick. 


Ireland, — Died, in Corinna, Me.. March 
22, 1893, Mrs. Jennie Ireland, agea 27 year: 
daughter of Hiram and Abbie Phinney, » 
Corinna. 

Sister Ireland was reared in a Christia 
home, and from childhood had great rew ’ 
ence for holy things. In September of %! 
she became an earnest Christian, and to tu 
day of her death gave positive testimony ' 
the saving power of the Gospel of Chri»: 
Although in poor health for some montb 
yet one could but be charmed with her spy 
of uncomplaining trust in Him who doeth a 
things weil; and when told that it was ver 
doubtful if she recovered from the operatio 
which had become necessary, there was P 
fear manifest, only a calm resignation. Hi 
hope proved to be like an anchor sure an 
steadfast. She was a kind neighbor, a faitl 
ful wife and mother. ‘‘They shall wai: 
with Me in white.’’ Now she rests, blessed! 
rests, beyond the touch of weariness, tear 
and pain, leaving to a father, mother, siste 
and brothers, a loved husband and two sme 
children, sweet memories of her earthly pi 
grimage. G. H. H 


— 


Estes.— Maria (Edwards) Estes wr: 
born in Gorham, Me., June 3, 1809, and died 
at this place, April 21, 1893, in her 84th yea 

Sister Estes was a descendant of one of th 
oldest families in the State, and was note 
for her strong, clear mind, sweet spirit, an: 
that wisdom known as “sanctified commo 
sense.”” She was converted at the age o 
sixteen, and joined the M. E. Church, o’ 
which she was a loyal member to the day o/ 
her death. She was married in 1834 to Mr. 
Joseph Estes, whom she outlived one 5 ear. 
From this union were born eight children, 
five .f whom are living, the youngest son, 
Mr. Dana Estes, being the senior member of 
the well-known publishing firm Estes & 
Lauriat of Boston. The eldest son gave his 
Lfe to his country in the second Manassas 
battle. 

Of Sister Estes’ Christian character hardly 
too much can be said; but language fails 
when we undertake to describe the best 
things in nature orin grace. Whoever found 
words adcquate to describe a dewdrop, ora 
flower, or one cf Gcid’s mountains? So, 
also, with some characters we can only say, 
as did Philip to the skeptical Nathanael, 
**Come and see.’ Sister Estes lived near 
her Master and was like Him, so that the 
daily experiences of her life could be safely 
called ‘Christian experience.’’ Until by 
the infirmities of age confined to her home, 
she was always found in her place in the 
house of the Lord, and thcse who knew her 
in those days never weary of telling about 
her power in prayer and of her remarkable 
testimony as to the goodness of God and the 
power of Christ to save. 

She was tenderly cared for in her last days 
by her eldest daughter, Mrs. Martha Jones, 
and there in her quiet home her sweet spirit 
and Christian conversation were a benedic- 
tion upon all privileged to meet her. One of 
God’s saints has gone home. The church 
holds her in grateful memory, and ‘her 
children rise up and call her wee ¥ . 


Beach. — Mrs. Lucy S. Beach died at ber 
home in Norwich, Conn., Sunday, April 29, 
1893, at the age of 84 years and 4 days. 

Her maiden name was Goodale, and she 
was born in Glastonbury, Conn. She was 
the last of seven children. Death deprived 
her of father and mother before she was six 
years old, and thus sorrow and hardship fell 
to her lot early in life. During the last twen- 
ty years she has been a widow, making her 
home with her son Leslie, and it has been the 
delight of her children to endeavor to partly 
compensate for her early privations by their 
loving ministries. 

Converted in middle life, and joining the 
church Jan. 4, 1851, Sister Beach spent just 
one-half of her earthly lifeas a member cf 
Sachem St. Church, Norwich. Daring all 





these forty-two years she has bien an exam- 
ple of devotion to the church of her Master. 
She gave the church her money, her pres 
ence, her voice, her love. Her constant solic- 
itude for the prosperity of Zion and the con- 
version of friends was marked and refresh 
ing; yet with, all her intensity of devotion 
to the church she was a peace-loving and 
peace-promoting Christian. Everybody loved 
‘** Mother Beach.’”” Her memory is a bene- 
diction. 
Her death was not unexpected, as she had 
been losing strength gradually for months. 
and when spring came s!e did not raliy. Sle 
was about the house and able to see her 
many callers until within a few days of her 
departure. She was conscious to the la:t, 
holding converse with Jesus. She leaves 
behind her only one son and a daughter 
(Mrs. Chas. W. Hopkins). Their sorrow is 
shared by the church, and is lightened by her 
life and faith. ‘‘She being dead yet speak- 
eth.”” It is impossible to mourn without 
consolation in the case of one like her 
The Lord's chariot was waiting for her and 
she has had an abundant entrance, We trust 
her mantle has falien on some one who will 
exert a like influence in the church and 
community. . 


Cottam, — James D. Cottam was born in 
Londonderry, Nova Scotia, and died in East 
Boston, May 1, 1892. 

Brother Cottam came tothe United States 
when he was nineteen. He was, most of bis 
life,an engineer. Diligentin business, hon- 
est among his associates, he was respected 
and loved by a wide circle of friends. He 
was for many years an honored member of 
the Saratoga Street Church. Suddenly his 
end came, and peacefully he passed to his re 
ward. He leaves a widow and two sons and 
a daughter to have him in loving remem- 
braace. WILLIAM I. Haven. 


— 


Mitchell. — Mrs. Corilla Mitchell was 
born in Pembroke, Me., July, 1825, and 
passed from earth’s scenes to the joys cf 
Leaven from her home, May 6, 1893. 

Sister Mitchell was a Methodist born. She 
was converted and joined the class when quite 
a young girl, and although in sympathy with 
all denominations in their work for the 
Master, yet she loved the church of her choice 
as only a Methodist can. Her last public 
means of grace was at Machias. She at- 
tended Conference in company with her hus 
band, Bro. J. F. Mitchell; and to her pastor 
she remarked of the Conference love-feast: 
**It was a foretaste of heaven.’ Little did 
we think she would be calied so soon. 

She leaves a husband, brothers and sisters, 
and a large circle of friends to mourn their 
loss, yet with the conviction that it is *‘ well 
with her soul.”’ The funeral services were 
held at her home at South Pembroke, the un- 
dersigned being assisted by Rev. C. L. Has- 
kell, of Eastport. ‘‘ Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord.”’ 

Sipney O. Youne. 





Do you read the test!monials peblished in be- 
half of Hvood’s Sar:aparilia? They are thor- 
oughly reliable and worthy your confidence. 


Serious Reilway Accident. 


M 1k train in collision; no milkman turps up; 
disappointed housekeepers; coffee without cream. 
A petty annoyance resulting from a neglect to 
keep the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
in the house. Order now for future exigencies 
from Grocer or Druggi.t 











At the lop 
of all washing mediums, you 
will find /’ar/exe. When you 
have found it you will never 
let it go. In washing clothes 
jor cleaning house, you can 
find nothing else that saves as 
| much work without doing the 





islightest harm. Use Pearline, 
and you can find no fault; if 
ou don’t use /ear/zne, the 


ault is your own. 
Joware of imitations. 253 JAMES PYL™, N.Y. 


BEE BCCSBOO@ 
Health! Can )cu buy 
it? Yes, when it is 
possible with a single 
box of 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 


) 
f 
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| 
| 








to cure Indigestion 
Biliousness and Sick- 
headache. —_ 








CHURCH = Est=btisnea 1827. _ 
@) RCA N $s Correspondence Inviterc 


HOOK& HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 





AARON BR. GAY & CO., 
Stationers and Blank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 


122 State St. Boston, Mass 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


. 
iy = In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomeé 
to sell CARPETS foruse 
in CHU RCH ES at man. 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
\ J solicit correspondence, 










py = 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Wasiingon orm Sorlocon Se., BOSOM. 


CHUROH REMODELING. 


THomAsS W,. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. No 
10 Park 8q., Room 8, Opp. Prov. R. BR. Station. 
Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling 
churches enables him to save and utilize all the 
valuable parts of an edifice, and for a comparative 
ly small outlay produce a building preferable in 
most respects to a new one of much greater cost. 
He proposes to continue this work as a specialty 


and te. ers his services to committees who would 
—“ economy, and where the means are lim- 








A visit to the premises will be made, and ap 
opinion and advice given, on receipt of a letter sc 
equesting 


EDUCATIONAL. 





COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Ft.Ecward, N.Y. 


vr Young Women. 36th yer r Sept. 26. 6 course: ¢ 
Prep,Music,Art,Elocu,Pbys Cult. Jos.— Kina DD 





MA: SACBUSETTS, Wilbraham, 
Wesleyan Academy. 
ists in Classics, Artand Music. Eularged endow- | 
ment insures cuperior advanteges at moderate ex- 
pense. 77.h year opens £ept.13. For Catalogue 
address REV. WM. R. NEWHALL, Prine pal. 


Bo h Sexes. 


Nine 
C urses. Speciai- 





RHOvVE ISLAND, Ea-t Greenwk bh. 


East Creenwich Academy. 
Fouvded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat and elect ic light. Eudowed, 
Twelve courses. $240 a year. Sept. 12. Write 
for il ustrated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, 
D.D, Principal. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Dr. Eben Toure OF MUSIC. Sisetios™™’ 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 

In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptiona: opportunities are also provided for the 
tudy of Elocut the Fine iM ° 
quages. 





vlocuti > ine Arts,a lodern 
The admirably equipped Home affords a 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. Calen- 
dar Free. FRANK W. HALF, General Manager 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
National and International Growth, 


The past year bearers of university degrees from 
eighty-one American and Foreign universities, 
colleges, and professional schools have pursued 
professional and other advanced studies in Bosten 
University. Its 1070 matriculants came from 
twenty Foreigao, and from thirty-seven 
American States and Terri ories To stu- 
dents of literatu:e, philosophy, science, law, med- 
icine, theology, Boston offers many advanta ge 
found fo no other city. The University bas 114 
Pr. fe+ sore and Lecturers. For free circulars 
and inform tion respecting the Fiee Scholarships 
address the Registrar, 12 Somersct St. Bos- 
ton, Masé. 


The Boston, New York 
Chicago, Chattanooge,: 
Portland, & Los Angeles 


TEACHERS’SACENCIES. 


Large numbers of school officers from all sections 
of the country, including more than ninety per 
cent. of the Public Schoo) superintendents of New 
England have applied to us for teachers. 

Agency manual sent free to any address. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Managers. 


4 Ashburton Place. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
402 Richardson Block, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
48 Washington Bullding, Portland, Oregon, 
120% South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal 


LADELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Auburndale, Mass., 
Suggests to parents seeking a good school, con 
sideration of the following points in its, methods: 
Ist. Its special care oi the health of growing 
girls. 
Resident physician supervising work, diet and 
exercise; abundant food in good variety and wei 

















cooked; early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium 
furnished by Dr. Sargent, of Harvard; bowling- 
alley and swimming-bath (warm water the year 
round, and lessons daily); no regular or foreknown | 
examinations, etc. 

2d. Its broad'ty planned course of study. 

Boston's proximity both necessitates and helps to | 
furnich the best of teachers, including many spe- 
cialists: with one hundred and twenty pupils, a 


faculty of thirty Four years’ course: im some 
things equal to college work, in others planned rather 
for home and womanly life. Two studies required, 
and two to be chosen froma list of eight or ten 
electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted. 

8d. Its home-like air and character. 

Peculiar system of self-government; limited 
number (thirty-eight declined last fall for iack of 
room) ; personal oversight in habits, manners, care 
of person, room, etc.; comforts not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual depart- 
ments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, 
Millinery, Dress-cutting, Principles of Common 
Law, Home Sanitation (latest), Swimming. 


{Regular expense for school year, 8500, 


For illustrated catalogue address, 


C. C. BRAGDON,' Principal. 


HAST MAINE SEMINARY 


Bucksport, Maine. 


Rev, A, F. CHASE, Ph, D,, Principal. 








Fall Term begins August 22, 1892, 


Winter Term begins November 28, 1892. 
Spring Term begins March 15, 1893. 
College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Norma! 
Art and Musical courses. Military Tactics, Busi- 
ness College, with first-class instruction. Location 
unsurpassed. Easy of access by boat or by rai) 
Terms low. Send for Catalogue, 


NEW ENGLAND 
Methodist Book Depository. 


EPWORTH LEACUE. 


If you ere going to Cleveland ncxt week, 
you should show your colors and wear a 
Badge. We have a fail variety of Ribbons, 
Badges, ete. 








Order by number always. 


We can supply the Badges in twelve d.fferent 
Sty.es. They are made from our own dies, are 
guaranteed firet-class in every respect, and will be 
sent postpaid (at our risk) at the list prices. 


Each 

No 1. Silver plated (charm).... ......... $ .10 
2. S lid silver (charm)................ it) 
- ~~ CURRED BRR) ccccccvcecess 30 
‘& °° * SURE BEE cncnvestcceee 30 
5. Go'd plated (charm) ............... 68 
— > > ee 15 
sl 15 
8. Solid gold (charm)............... 2.50 

° 9, “ (elasp Pt) ....000- cece 250 
10. - ™ GRORTE BIR) 0.00006. 050000 2.0 
ll. * silver (scarf pin, small size) .30 
12. Enameled (see description below).. 1.00 


* Can beh d with button instead of pin if 
de sired. 

Sterling Silver and Enamel. 

These 


Badges are uniform in size and sLape with 
others, but have the centre filled with enamel in 
white and red, blending the colors of the League 


| with the form of the Badge. 
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CHAS. R. MAGEE, AGENT. 


88 Bromfield St., Boston. 


THE BAY VIEW. 


This well-appointed and popular house has 
earned a reputation among the vast army of 
tourists second to none other on the coast of 
Maine. It is situated on the westerly part of 
Old Orchard Beach, at a point known as 
Ferry Beach, about one and one-half miles 
west of Old Orchard. Open for guests on 
Jane 15. 

The house is located within two hundred 
feet of high water mark, is surrounded by 
spacious lawns and a fragrant and beautifal 
pine grove. There are attractive drives. 

The facilities for boating, bathing and fish- 
ing are unexcelled. The broad, smooth beach 
makes a fine playground for children at low 
tide. Here dangerous undertows are entirely 
unknown and bathing is done with perfect 
safety. 

Pure spring water ana a perfect system of 
drainage are features that greatly add to the 
healthfulness of the Bay View. 

Those seeking for rest and recreation dur- 
ing the hot summer wecks will find no more 
healthful, beautiful and attractive spot in 
New England where al! of the outdoor and 
house pleasures herein mentioned can be en- 


joyed. 





Post: flice in the house, and four mails are 
received daily. Telephone connection with 
Portlacd, Boston and other points east and 
west. 

Trains onthe Old Orchard Beach railroad 
pass the Bay View every half-hour, connect- 
ing with all through trains over the Boston 
& Maine and with an excursion steamer at 
the mouth of the Saco River. The Bay View 
porter will be found in waiting at the Old Or- 
chard station on the arrival of every train 
from Portland and Canada, Boston and the 
West. 

Prior to June 15 address all letters and tel- 
egrams to Bay View, Saco, Me.; after that 
date, to Bay View, Me. 


MRS. E. MANSON 
Proprietor. 
A’ C. MANSON, MW anuger. 
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New Hampshire Conlerence 
DeIIDArY 


and Female College. 
COMMENCEMENT. 


FRIDAY, June 9, Junior Prize Orations. 
SATURDAY, June 10, Class Day Exercises. 


SUNDAY, June 11, Baccalaureate Sermon by Rev. 
8. F. Upham, D. D. 


MONDAY, June 12, Ladies’ Prize Declamat ons. 


TUESDAY, June 13, Recital by the pupils graduat- 
ing in the Musical Department. 

WEDNESDAY, Juue 14, 

9.30 A. M., Reading of Grades. 

11.00 A. M., Alumni Meeting. 

1.30 P. M., Commencement Exercises, 

7.45 P.M., Concert by Blaisdell’s Orchestra 
Miss Elizabeth Hamlin, Vocalist. Mrs. Jessie 
Eld:idge Southwick, Reader. 


Annual Meeting of the Trustees, Tuesday, June 
13, 11.30 A. M., Roum B. 


Whitten examinations, June 8, 9. 


Oral examinations, June 12, 1.306 P. M. to3.45 P.M. 
June 13, 8.15 A. M, to 12.15 P. M. 


Fall Term will open Aug, 30, 1893, 
t@ Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


Rev. J. M. DURRELL, 
Tilton, N. H. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 
or commission, to handle the New Patent Chem 
ical Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per 


seek. Monroe Eraser Mf'g. Co., X 1128, La Crosse, 
s. 


WEED & WEED 


Attorneys and Counsellors 
At Law. 


Masters In Chancery for Middlesex County. 


118 Devonshire Street, Room 87. 
BOSTON. 
GEORGE M. WEED. ALONZO R. WEED 
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Chureh Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 

Refiector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use, Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 00. 
20 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

52 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
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DATE OF PAYMENTS.— The name of each sub- 
scriber is printed on the psper sent every week, 
and the date following the name indicates the year 
and month to which itis paid. If the date does 
notcorrespond with payments made, the subscriber 
should notify the Publisher. 

DISCONTINUANCES, — Papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop, and until all 
arrearages are paid, as required by law. 

SUBSCRIBERS wishing to stop a paper, or change 
direction, should be very particular to give the 
name of the post-office to which it has been sent, 
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REMITTANCES may be made by Money ‘ rder 
(post-« fice or «xpress), Bank Check, or Draft. 
When neither of these can be procured, send 
money by Registered Letter. 


L CORRESPONDENCE. — No compeasation allowed 


for articks furwarded for publication, unless : o- 
licited by the Editor. 


ARTICLES will be returned to the writers when 
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ADVERTISING. 


Zion's HERALD Is the oldest Methodist paper 
in the woild, and for advertisers is ONE OF THE 
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catvd Christian homes. Cards with advertising 
rates t¢nton application. 


Specimen Copies Free. 
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Payments, or other Business Matters connected 
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A. S. WEED, Publisher, 
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BISHOP SIMPSON. 

In carrying out our purpose to 
present at intervals special numbers 
devoted to the reproduction of epochal 
characters in our denomination, we 
select, early and naturally, Bishop 
No man in our American 
Methodism has ever filled so large 
a place in the appreciative thought 


Simpson. 


of the general public. To reproduce 
him, and do him generous justice, ne- 
cessitated thoughtful preparation, and 
that we call to our assistance many 
and able helpers. To those who knew 
him, loved him, and understood him, 
special topics were assigned, calcu- 
lated to bring out, in response, the 
many-sidedness of the Bishop and 
the record of some of his notable ora- 
torical triumphs. Our contributors 
have more than met our most enthu- 
siastic anticipations. We very much 
doubt if such a comprehensive view 
of any of our representative men 
was ever given to the public as is 
here grouped about Bishop Simpson. 
The date chosen is fitting, as it fa'ls 
upon the anniversary of his birth. 
The Bishop was born June 21, 1511. 
He died, June 1s, 1854, at hishome in 
Philadelphia, his last audible words 
being: ‘‘ My Saviour! My Saviour! ” 

To characterize Matthew Simpson 
editorially, at any length, when so 
many do it so admirably in other col- 
umns, would bea work of superero- 
gation. Instead we exhort our read- 


ers to follow every line of these nota-| before the church generally, and, by 
1852, it became evident that it was an 
though not 
without formidable and protracted op- 


b'e contributors. A fresh study of 
this wonderful man will prove a fit- 
ting and gracious inspiration to the 
church. Of him we may say, as he 
said of Lincoln when he 
grave of the dead chieftain: 
nation mourns thee. 
teach thy name to their lisping chil- 
dren. The youth of our land shall 
emulate thy virtues. 


‘“The 


Statesmen shall 
study thy record, and from it learn 
Mute though 
thy lips be, yet they still speak.” 
The first, second and sixth pages 
are devoted entirely to the great 
Bishop, and part of the third page. 


lessons of wisdom. 





LAY REPRESENTATION — NEW 
ENGLAND. 


The California Christian Advocate 
published lately an article on ‘‘ Lay 
tepresentation in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church ” and some of its conse- 
quences; and ascribed its final ¢ ffectua- 
tion to New Eogland. Speaking of the 
failure of several preceding attempte 
in other parts of the church, the writer 
rays: — 


‘* It is astonishing how long the change was 
resisted. It was advocated in the earliest 
schisms of the denomination. It was a prom- 
inent feature of the organization of the Prot- 
estant Methodists. 1n the great antislavery 
controversy the ‘ Wesleyan ’ secession adopted 
it, and made it an important ground of appeal 
to Methodists as republican citizens. But 
these very antecedents seemed, for a long 
time, to be considered good reasons for re- 
sisting itinthe great parent church. New 
England, at last, began to reconsider the 
subject. Zion's HERALD, so fertile in new 
‘notions,’ and yet stanchly loyal to the 
church, opened its columns for its discussion, 
and has, really, the historical responsibility 
of the ¢ffective revival of it after so many 
failures. Eventually our other journals fol 
lowed the example; sooner or later laymen’s 
‘conventions’ were held in New York and 
Philadelphia. The ‘ great secession’ of the 
South had adopted the ‘reform.’ The old 
‘mother church’ was suffering by contrast 
with every other form of American Method- 
ism before the democratic people of the coun 
try, inthis respect at least—a point of al 
most supreme importance to the self-govern- 
ing citizens cf the nation. And yet it required 
about a quarter cf a century, after the revival 
cf the controversy in New England, before 
the ‘reform’ triumphed and 'aymen took 
seats in the General Conference (1872) at 
Brooklyn, N. Y.”’ 


The ‘‘ Wesleyan Secession,” above’ a synonym, in the church generally, 
alluded to, was mostly of New En-|for agitation and “ destructivism.” 


gland origin. 


similar reformation in 
church. 


and growing body of the Episcopal 
Methodists of the S:ate have to come 
up yearly to the Legislature for a 
special act of incorporation for every 
new church it erected? 


formidable front of opposition. 


in the subject. 


men, etc., gathered excited with inter- 
est in the Hall. It was a strange scene, 


ber it. 


on through the week between repre- 
sentative speakers of both sides. The 
committee at last reported to the Leg- 
islature in favor of the petitioners; 
but, though successful, the old church 
bore its victorious banner from the 
field with new and grave reflections. 
Their official organ (ZION’s HERALD), 
with the leaders of New England 
Methodism generally, felt that a new 
epoch had intervened in the history of 
the denomination, and that the ‘ re- 
form,” «xemplified by the ‘* Methodist 
Protestants ’ and the ‘* American We:- 
leyans,’’ must, sooner or later, be adopt- 
ed by the parent church. So profound, 
however, had been the opposition of 
the latter to the ‘ radicalism” of the 
former, that the new ‘reformers ” 
had to proceed with great care not to 


ances. The HERALD, therefore, opened 
its columns, at first simply for the 
‘* free discussion” of the question of 
lay representation, pro and con—a 
freedom of the press which it had 
maintained on the subject of slavery, 
and which comported fully with the 
spirit of the New England people. 

The ipfnence of the ‘* Wesleyan” 
example, together with this opening 
of a Methodist press for the impartial 
discussion of the question, and, still 


secession” of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, brought it now again 


inevitable revolution, 


position. 


form. They had started the Philadel- 
phia Christian Advocate in its interest. 


Mothers shall|They sent a petition to the General 
The 
old war was again begun, and it was 
to bea decisive, though a prolonged, 
A counter Philadelphia conven- 
tion was held with Dr. Bond as chair- 
man, who, though a layman, was the 
most formidable enemy of lay repre- 
sentation in the land. Dr. Crooks, ti- 
ographer of Bishop Simpson, speaking 


Conference of 1852 in its favor. 


one. 


of this convention, says: — 


Methodist feeling in 1852. The venerable Dr 


laymen of that day. The excellent brothe 


the hymn beginning, — 


“* Jesus, Great Shepherd of the sheep, 
To Thee for help we fly; 
Thy little flock in safety keep, 
For oh! the wolf is nigh! ’’ 


ence of 1872.”’ 


the episcopate who openly favored the 
reform at the outset of the brave fight; 
though nearly the whole bench became 
converted to it before the victory was 
finally declared. Simpson made pub- 
lic speeches for it in the New York Lay- 
men’s Convention of 1863. He was an 
open friend of the New York Methodist, 
which, sustained by Seney, Rushmore, 
Hoyt, Styles, and other eminent lay- 
men, became the organ of the “ re- 
formers.” Our cfficial periodicals gen- 
erally, including the Quarterly, were 
more or less hostile. Dr. Bond was 
placed at the head of the Christian Ad- 
vocate (New York) to defeat the move- 
ment, but it went on. The old Prot- 
estant Methodist secession had so 
thoroughly reacted in the parent 
church, that to favor ‘' lay representa- 
tion” was almost ecclesiastical death 
to a Methodist preacher. The reform- 
€rs were called ‘ Radicals” by their 
opponents; and ‘* Radicalism ’’ became 





Its adoption of lay rep- 
resentation created a necessity for a 
the parent 
It was necessary in self- 
defense; for the republican sentiment 
of the country favored the more dem- 
ocratic polity of the seceders. This ne- 
cessity was specially felt when some 
new societies of the old church applied 
to the Massachusetts Legislature for 
a ‘‘ General Bill of Incorporation ” in- 
stead of the particular bills by which 
individual Methodist societies had hitk- 
erto been incorporated. Such a general 
bill had long been accorded to the Con- 
gregationalists, Quakers, and other re- 
ligious bodies; why should the large 


The acrimony of the controversy 
would hardly now be credible. A 
writer, who witnessed those belliger- 
ent days (Dr. Crooks), says: — 


“(In Methodist speech, to be a ‘ Radical’ 
was to be counted unfit for church fellow 
ship. Fora preacker to be known as a pro- 
moter of lay delegation, was as much as h's 
ecclesiastical life was worth. For him there 
was no hope, no preferment, no peace.” ‘An 
amusing incident, cf which I was myself a 
witness, will illustrate the universal feeling. 
An applicant for admission to the Phil- 
ade)phia Conference was objected to on sev- 
eral grounds. While the case was pending, 
a respectable member of the Conference 
arose and said, ‘Mr. President, I am opposed 
to the admission of this brother. I am told 
that he is a Jay delegation man, and I had as 


lief travel with the devil as with a lay dele- 
gation man.’”’ 


Dr. Bond’s argument in Emory’s 


The Legislat- 
ure was well enough disposed toward 
the denomination, but the Wesleyans 
rallied their leaders and presented a|of 
The 
absence of lay representation in the 
petitioning body was their principal 
alleged objection, and, to the people 
and law-makers of Massachusetts, was 
a serious one. The matter was referred 
by the Legislature toa committee. Such 
committees usually meet in private and 
report only in public; but in this in- 
stance the committee deemed it expe- 
dient to hold its deliberations in public 
sessions, for citizens of most Christian 
denominations were eagerly interested 
For nearly a week the 
committee met, at night, in the large 
Hall of Representatives, to hear the 
petitioners and their opponents. Mean- 
while a large audience of citizens, ir- 
cluding newspaper reporters, clergy- 


seldom or never before witnessed there. 
Some of our old city Methodists, and 
not a few of their compatriots from 
other parts of the State, must remem- 
A detailed account of it, which 
such an eye-witness might write,would 
make an article for the HERALD of 
surpassirg interest. High debates went 


provoke dangerous internal disturb- | 


more, the favor shown it by the *‘ great 


In 1852 the laymen of Philadelphia 
stood at the | held a convention in favor of the re- 


‘‘There were many who trembled with 
apprehension whenever this change in the 
constitution of the church was named. A 
little incident will show the susceptibility of 


Bond presided. There were gathered about 
him, as cfficers and promoters of the objects 
of the assembly, some of the best-esteemed 


who opened the devotional service read out 


The innocent wolves were sitting quietly in 
the congregation and were highly amused by 
the turn that had been made on them. The 
reader of the hymn was, however, one of the 
lay delegates elected to the General Confer 


Bishop Simpson was the only one of 


Report, at the General Conference of 
1868, was incessantly repeated as un- 
answerable, and, therefore, conclusive 
the question. Even Nicholas 
Snethen, an able leader of the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church, pronounced 
it unanswerable. His argument was, 
that, as the ministry is ‘divinely 
called”? to preach, it must be responsi- 
ble to God for its ministrations, and 
must, therefore, have a divine right to 
control them without authoritative in- 
terference from the laity — in other 
words, a divine right to govern the 
church. The controversy on lay rep- 
resentation needed, above all things, 
the correction of this enormous fallacy 
— the very basis of papal hierarchism, 
and entirely contrary to the doctrine 
of the ‘priesthood of the people,” to 
the universal priesthood of the church 
as taught in the Christian Scriptures 
and reasserted by the reformers — 
namely, that Christianity has a mir- 
istry, but no priesthood save the com- 
mon priesthood of all saints under 
the High Priesthood of Christ. This 
right of priesthood—no longer for 
the offering of sacrifice, but for the 
propagation of Christianity — being 
inherent in the whole church, its re- 
sponsibility is equally inherent and 
common, and the government of the 
church, therefore, belongs to itself, 
not to a specific class of its members. 
Though it must,as a matter of con- 
venience, relegate certain functions 
(as preaching, teaching, education, 
missions) to chosen men, yet these men 
are but its representatives in a com- 
mon, a& universal, responsibility. Se- 
lected by the church, according to 
their qualifications for its work, the 
Divine Spirit also movesor ‘ calls” 
them to use their qualifications in ac- 
cordance with the demands of the 
church, as He does in all Christian 
functions and labors; but does not, 
thereby, release the church itself from 
its common responsibility as a univers- 
al priesthood. 


This great idea of the Reformation 
and of Primitive Christianity was the 
very best argument for the new move- 
ment. It swept away the basis of 
Bond's logic, and of the scruples of 
thousands of sincere opponents of lay 
representation. But it was astonishing 
to observe how its distinct avowal 
startled many minds, and how nota 
few of the timid advocates of the ‘ re- 
form ”’ hastened to avert, through the 
press, unfavorable interpretations, by 
qualifying, explaining, if not attenuat- 
ing, this explicit and glorious truth of 
the best ages of the church. 


Meanwhile the cause continued to 
advance. Besides its energetic advo- 
cacy by ZION Ss HERALD, the Philadel- 
phia Advocate and the Methodist, some 
of the official periodicals of the denomi- 
nation, particularly those of Cincinnati 
and Chicago, had now entered the lists 
of it, and virtually assured its final 
success. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, had, at its General 
Conference of 1866, conceded it, on a 
liberal scale. The parent church was 
being left in the rear; the three great- 
est secessions from it, its three greatest 
competitors before the democratic 
American public, had enfranchised 
their laymen; it was high time for it 
to decide the question. At its General 
Conference for 1868, held in Chicago, 
it reaffirmed its willingness to admit 
lay representation whenever the 
church should demand it; and a plan 
was devised for the submission of the 
question, not only to the popular vote 
of the churches, but also to the consti- 
tutional vote of the ministry in the 
Annual Conferences, in order that the 
change might be consummated before 
the next General Conference, and lay 
delegates take seats in the latter. The 
r| popular vote was now incontestably in 
its favor, being about 100,000 for it 
and about 50,000 against it; but the 
issue in the Annual Conferences seemed, 
for some time, still doubtful. But 
New England, which had begun the 
movement, was to complete it, though 
at first the prospect was dubious. The 
Conferences had failed to give the con- 
stitutional vote when Maine, bringing 
up the rear, was to save or defeat the 
cause. In May, 1870, Simpson wrote 
from Maine Conference: ‘‘ Matters 
look very badly here. We shall be 





beaten, and I think lay delegation is 
probably lost. 
sad. 
wrote, from the same Conference, more 
hopefully, but looked to the Confer- 
ence in Germany as the only final 
guarantee of success. 


Bishops, was openly devoted to the 
‘* reform,” 
now agreed with him that the honor 
of the ministry required the General 
Conference to concede to it, after its 
pledge to do so whenever a majonty 
of the church should demand it. 
contest, so protracted and severe, now 
hastened to its conclusion. 
quired vote of the Annual Conferences 
was obtained, and 129 lay delegates 
took their seats in the ensuing General 
Conference (1872, at Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
among 292 ministerial members. ‘‘ The 
great revolution was achieved,” says 
the California Advocate. 





could only regret that the ratio of lay 


My heart is sore and 
May God direct us!” Later he 


Though Simpson alone, among the 


his episcopal colleagues 


The 


The re- 


‘““Tts friends 


to minis*erial representation was not 
larger. Many of them wished it to be 
equal to that of the ministry as it is in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
in the Methodist Protestant Church, 
and also in the American Wesleyan 
Church. In the Methodist Episcopal 
Church it consists of two laymen for 
each Annual Conference; while the 
ministerial delegation consists of one 
for every forty-five members of each 
Conference. Subsequent votes on a 
proposition to equalize them have been 
strongly in the negative. The Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, the Prot- 
estant Methodist, and the Wesleyans, 
have given their laymen representation 
in their Annual as well as their Gener- 
al Conferences. No such right has yet 
been recognized by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Some work still remains, 
then, for our reformers to do; but we 
may well acknowledge that a great 
historical innovation had triumphed in 
the present instance.” 

We have thought it well to put thus 
on record, accurately and somewhat 
minutely, these facts, as showing not 
only what has been done, but also 
what remains to be done on this line of 
church progress. 








Sbip Canal Near Corinth. 


In the little kingdom of Greece there was 
completed, on the 17th inst., an important 
public work, which affords fresh evidence of 
the capacity, courage and enterprise of the 
modera representatives of the ancient Hellen- 
ic people. What the ancients failed to do, 
the moderns have accomplished: they have 
united the waters of the Saronic Gulf with 
those of the Gulf of Corinth by cutting a 
ship canal through the isthmus of Corinth. 
The mainland of Greece is really a huge pe- 
ninsula, with an outgrowth in the shape of 
& cactus leaf, attached to the continent by 
this slender isthmian stem, which, it would 
seem, might be cut with a penknife, or sun- 
dered by the weight of the land below. Bat 
the stony ligature bad never been cut or 
broken. It remained there to turn back the 
power of kings and the strength of armies. 
The importance of an isthmian canal was 
early felt by both Greeks and foreigners. 
Darius, the Persian, proposed it. Nero, the 
Roman emperor, whom the Greeks won by 
flattery, actually began the work, the evi- 
dences of which remain to this day. Pau- 
sanias again in a p. 170 tried his hand at 
thetask. But all plans and attempts failed 
until the work was undertaken by the Greeks 
themselves. In 1862 the French engineers 
suggested to the Greek government the feasi- 
bility of the enterprise, and in 1889 the gov 
ernment undertook the work under the super- 
vision of Gen. Tarr, the Hungarian patriot, 
and the International Society for the Marine 
Canal at Corinth. They spent 30,000 000 
francs, besides 10,000 000 secured by shares; 
and then, in 1892, in sight, as it were, of the 
goal, the work was abandoned for the lack of 
funds. That the prceject might not fail, when 
80 far advanced, Mr. Syngros, a rich banker 
of Athens, organized a new company with a 
capital of 23 5(0 000 francs secured by loan. 
The new company is to receive 5,000,000, and 
after that the profits are to be divided between 
the old and the new companies. 

The cut is through the south pirt of the 
isthmus. The engineers tried, first, to locate 
the canal along a deep ravine, but found, on 
more careful é¢Xamination, that Nero's old 
route was more feasible. It is shorter and 
beset with fewer oostacles. The distance at 
that point is 6 200 French metres. The com- 
pany had the advantage of Nero’s «xcava- 
tions. On one side he had cut 1,070 metres 
and on the other 2,170. The excavation was 
made through soft rock, 21 metres wide at 
the bottom and 24 metres at the sea level, 
with a depth of eight metres, allowing the 
passage of the largest iron-clads. With the 
most improved machinery, two thousand men 
have been employed on the works. A part 
of the way is tunneled, to be lighted by elec 
tricity. 

The canal will give new importance to Cor- 
inth, or will build a new city on its banks. 
The time saved vessels coming from the Adri- 
atic will be seventeen hours; from the south 
point of Italy about five and a half. The 
whole cost of the canal has been about $14 - 
000,000. A good many tolls will be r 4 1ired 
to | quidate the debt. 








The Viking Ship. 


The Vikings were the Scandinavian sea- 
rovers and pirates of the Middle Ages. They 
plundered England, Scotland and France, 
and became the terror of all western Europe. 
In most cases they returned to their northern 
haunts with their plunder; but in the case cf 
France they appropriated the soil, and built 
up in West France a Norman kingdom which 
ultimately corquered England and became 
an important element in the civilization of 
modern Europe. 

The arct xological researches of late years 
have made important discoveries concerning 
the character and works of this irrepressible 
and corquering people. Among their burial 
customs was that of burying, with distin. 
guished persons, the ships in which they had 
fought and plundered; and, accordingly, in 
these burial mounds have been secured some 
important finds illustrative of the Viking 
period. In 1880 Mr. Nicolaysen found a 
ship in the burial mound at Gokstad, near 
the town of Sandefjord, Norway, in a good 
state of preservation and belonging to the age 
of “‘ Eric the Red,’’ Similar finds have been 
made in other parts of the peninsula, enabling 
us to ascertain the material and form of the 
Viking ships of eight or nine hundred years 
ago. In Green’s ‘‘ History of the English 
People,” illustrated by his widow, is the 
picture of a boat with fourteen pairs of oars 
and a rudder at the side near the stern. This 
was found in a peat-bog in Finland. It was 
built of oak, and is well preserved. 

Capt. Magnus Anderson, a master mariner 
and now editor of the Shipping Gazette, a 
daily paper of Christiania, conceived the idea 
of building a ship like the one found at 
Gokstad, and taking it across the ocean to the 
World’s Fair. His Viking ship is 78 feet 
long by 16 wide, with four feet draught and 
of 31 tons burden. Like the original, it is 
made of oak and capable of taking 32 rowers 
The mast is sixty feet high, with ample 
sail. 

Leaving Bargen on the 30th of May, Capt. 
Anderson plunged into the deep seas, so fa 
miliar to his ancestors eight or nine hundred 
years ago on their voyages to Vinland, and 
through fair and thick weather hastened to 
his destination. The little ship rode the great 
waves like a duck. Amid storm and calm 
he swept past the Shetland Islands and made 
direct for Cape Race, Newfoundland, thence 
straight to Cape Cod, the Vinland of Eric's 
navigators, and came to anchor at New 
London at 4 Pp. M, on the l3:hinst. The 
voyage was completed without accident or 
unanticipated delay. The best time made 
in any one day was 211 miles. In thick 
weather the speed was much reduced. The 


our people, affording us a view of the great 
war-ships of that early period. The progress 
from that slight craft to the mighty war- 
ships of England and America is almost in- 
calculable and incredible. The feat of Capt. 
Ande son clearly shows bow possible it was 
for the oarsmen of the days of ‘ Eric the 
Red’’ to make voyages to our own New 
England. We can hardly doubt that, with 
their intelligence, courage and enterprise, 
they ranged tbe western seas and made them- 
selves acquainted with the lands beyond. 








PERSONALS. 


— Secretary Schell, of the Epworth League, 
has received the cegree of D. D. from Hed- 
ding College. 


— Rev. Hugh Montgomery and wife will 
sail from Boston by the Cunard line for 
Liverpool. 


— Rev. W. F. Cook bas just returned from 
the West and the World’s Fair, having been 
gone five weeks. 


— Rust University bas conferred the de- 
gree of D. D. on Rev. J. M. Driver, pastor of 
First Church, Colum »ia City, Ohio. 


— John Wesley preached bis last sermon 
in Leatherhead, England It is proposed to 
build a memorial chapel to him at that place. 

—Dr. O. H. Warren, formerly editor of 
the Northern Christian Advocate, and his 
wife, are on a tour to Nevada and the Pacific 
coast. 


— Rev. G. W. Hughey, D. D., pastor of 
the M. E. Church at Springfield, Mo., is 
recovering from his long and severe attack of 
illness. 

— Mrs. Dr. ¥. S. Ho)t, first vice-president 
of the Woman's Home Missionary Society, 
has been acting president since the death of 
Mrs. Dr. John Davis. 


— Rev. Dr. O. A. Biown, of Foundry 
Church, Washington, preached on the Sun- 
day after the fall of Ford's Theatre an im- 
pressive sermon upon ‘ Friday’s Great Ca 
lamity.”’ 


— Our churches can secure an ¢xcellent 
supply in the pers»n of Rev. Daniel O. Fe-- 
ris, D.D. He can be addressed until the 
first of July at Wakefield, and after that and 
until Oct. 1 at Cottage City. 


— Rev. Julian S. Wadsworth, of Phenix. 
R. 1., has been granted a vacation of s'x 
weeks by his sppreciative church, and, ac- 
companied by his wife, will visit the West, 
especially Harlow Point, Michigan. 


— Rev. Dr. Lucien Clark, formerly assist 

ant editor of the Ohris‘san Advocate, but now 
stationed at Baltimore, preached the annual 
sermon before tbe graduates of Western 
Maryland College at Wes minster, Md. 


—The eminent historian, Prof. Theodor 
Mommsen, will celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of bis graduation as doctor on Nov. 
8. Many of his friends and admirers are 
c llecting subscriptions toa Mommeen fund. 


—Mr.and Mre.I. 8. Dillingham, of Au 
burndale, prominent members of the Method- 
ist Church in that suburb, will celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their mairisge, 
on the evening of June 21, at their residence. 


— Bishop Walden, who has been over 
working, is compelled to take a rest. Bishop 
Warren presided over the Colorado Confer- 
ence, and Bisnop Joyce will have charge of 
the Wyoming and Utah Mission Confer- 
ences. 


— Last week s Christian Advocate brings 
the gratifying information that a cablegram 
from Yokohama announces the safe arrival! 
of Bishop Foster and Dr. Leonard, and the 
party accompanying them, on the Sth inst. 
Dr. Leonard was much improved in health. 


— Announcement is made of the marriage, 
at Albion, Mich., June 7, of Rev. Wilbor F. 
Atchison, A. M., pastor of Hyde Park 
( Chicago) M. E. Church, and Miss Rena A 
Michaels, Ph. D, formerly dean of the 
Woman’s College of Northwestern University. 


— Rev. J. M. Williams, Ph. D., of Fal 
River, has been elected rector of Burlington 
Co'lege, Burlington, N. J, an igstitution of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. Rector is 
equivalent to president, though titularly the 
B shop of New J rsey wears the latter title in 
this case. 


— Miss Anna Lawson, of our India Mis- 
sion, has arrived in this country, and gone to 
her home in lowa. Miss Diem has been ac- 
cepted as missionary to Bulgaria, and Miss 
McGregor has been appointed to North Indie, 
Misses Frey and Harris to Korea, and Miss 
Foster to Singapore. 


— The Phi/adelphia Met/ odis! says: — 


‘*Bishop Foss, though on the line of im- 
provement, still suffers very much at times 
through the lacerated condition of the great 
nerve in his injared arm. This will grad- 
ually disappear as his strength returns, but 
the improvement will evidently be so slow as 
to tax all the patience he can command. He 
needs the sympathy and prayers of his 
brethren and friends.” 


— The Christian at Work states that ‘It 
is probable that the next pastor of the Mad'- 
son Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
New York city, will be Rev. Dr. James R. 
Day, now pastor of Calvary Methodist Epis- 
copal Charch in Harlem. A formal invita- 
tion has been given by the members of the 
Madison Avenue congregation to Dr. Day, 
and he has the sui ject under consiceration.”’ 


— The Baltimore Methodist of Jane 15 has 
the following plearant persooal mention : — 


‘Dr. Townsend preached a sermon at Mt. 
Vernon P.ace on Sunday evening in which he 
delicately discussed the Briggs trial. In 
treatment of a question touching another de 
nomination he displayed the most refined 
taste, while in the critical examination of the 
questions of a Biblical character involved, he 
showed a familiarity with ecclesiastical his- 
tory and a power of discrimination which 
justifies the reputation he possesses as one of 
the great scholars of ourown church. The 
audience was deeply impressed by the dis- 
course.” 


— Rev. 8. Hamilton Day, B. D., of 
Morgantown, W. Va., has taken advan- 
tage of his residence in a university 
town to take the law course of the State Uni- 
versity. He nas just completed with honor 
the law course, and graduated with the degree 
of LL. B. Mr. Day has no idea of ever prac- 
ticing law, but took the course simply for its 
general culture. During these studies he has 
met the demands of an intellectual and critic- 
al congregation, and the church has been 
favored with two interesting revivals. 

— Grace Greenwood, writing in the Inde- 
pendent of “‘ Reminiscences of Washington,” 
has this interesting reference to two New En- 
giand men : — 

*] think I have told how I first encount- 
ered Mr. Webster, in the crypt of the Capitol, 
when he silently emerged from the cool 
gloom, like some sombre Ossianic shade, and 
when I marveled that my companion, a ge- 
nial South Carolinian, who was greeted with 
an awesome ‘ How are you, King?’ did not 
falldown. This feeling wore cff gradually, 
as { saw him day after dey, in the Senate or 
street — an elderly gentleman, of the already 
old school, who had quite passed the delicate 
line of a becoming embonpor.t — clad usually 
in dark blae broadcloth, the coat a swallow. 
tail, with gilt buttons, a buff waistcoat, a 
high, st ff stock, collar and shirt front of the 
finest and whitest linen, and a tall, glossy 
tile. An eminently respectable, even aristo- 
cratic costume that. The Hon. Luke Poland, 
of Vermont, wore ‘the very moral of it’ in 
the House for many years after. Yet Web- 
ster’s presence never became so familiar as to 
lose its peculiar, profound interest. 








“‘ Viking ’’ will be a striking object-lesson to 


—Noah Perrin, of Wellesley Hills, sends 
the following interesting personal note: — 


‘*Major Edward Lothrop Paine died at 
Oshkosp. Wis., aged 92 years and 17 days, 
on the 15thof June. He was the oldest del- 
egate to the General Conference of 1888. As 
be attended the camp-meeting on my father's 
ground, in 1807 in his native town of Pom- 
fret, Conn., so he became a most interesting 
acquaintence of mine some years ago; but 
others will send you an account of bis re- 
markably long life, filed up with great 
usefulness, ard the most trarquil ending I 
ever beard of. His correspondence was a 
sweet treasure to me till within a year.”’ 


— William R. Bowen, of Brockton, who 
bas been ill for so many months, died on the 
12th inst. His funeral occurred on Thurs- 
day,and was attended by a large circle of 
relatives and friends, Rev. F. P. Parkin offi- 
ciating. He was a member of old Henowr 
St. Church, and it will be remembered that 
on the recent anniversary of that church a 
beautiful poem written by him was read, 
which was pubiisbed in our columns. One 
of the bymne sung at bis funeral was written 
by the deceased. He was a man of noble 
life, and greatly beloved. An obituary will 
soon appear in our columns. 


— We are indebted to the Christian Regis- 
ter for the account of the following heroic 
ac:: — 


** Basil Lockwood, a colored man, was the 
bero in the late appalling Washington disas- 
ter. With a ladder on his back, he climbed 
up to the top of a telegraph pole that was near 
& window where many clerks had gathered, 
whose escape had been cut off by the collapse 
of the floors below. To his horror, Lockwood 
found that the ladder was jast too short to 
span the gulf. Says the New York Herald's 
correspondent: ‘ Pashing the ladder out until 
it rested on the window sill, he placed bis foot 
under the rung of the end nearest to him, 
and, letting it rest upon bis instep, extended 
bis leg a little way, and told the clerks to 
**come over.’’ Under such circumstances 
men do not wait to discuss chances. One 
after another came over that precarious 
bridge until fully a score had reached the 
pole and descended safely to the ground. 
Toen the bero followed them and was lost ia 
the crowd.’ Could a white man have shown 
more nerve or neroism ?*’ 








BRIEFLETS. 
Next year the W. F. M.S. will celebrate 
its silver anniversary. 


The new Elizabeth Gamb'e Deaconess 
Home on Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, was re- 
cently dedicated. 


The Appellate Court has decided the Sunday 
closirg of the World's Fair and reverses the 
decision of the lower court, thus dissolving 
the irjanction, ard leaving the directors free 
to open the gates on Sunday at their dis- 
cretion. The basis of tbe decision is that the 
government has no property rights in the 
Fair. emia 

In tke preparation of this issue of the 
HERALD we have been put under a special 
sense of obligation to Prof. G. R Crooks, 
D. D, in consulting his admirable biograpby 
of Bishop Simpson and the volume of tke 
Bishop’s sermons which he so abiy edited. 
Toese books are indispensable to any well- 
furnished, Methodist minister’s library. 


We learn from a personal note from Rev. 
Abel Stevens, D. D., that he is in good health. 
We shall be pardoned for the expression of 
our gratification in receiving from such a 
source the following appreciative words : — 
‘«T like, as well as ever, your brave posi- 
tion on all subjects, especially that you have 
taken relative to the Higher Criticism. It is 
the only tenable one for this age.’’ 


The Methodist Recorder, so acceptable as an 
exchange, makes its issue of Jane 17 a special 
nugsber to celebrate the opening of the new 
building of the denomination, recently dedi- 
cated at Pittsburgh, Pa. We congratulate the 
Methodist Protestant Church, as also our 
honored conf;ére, Dr. Stephens of the Re 
corder, upon such marked evidence of 
prosperity. 

The ‘* recovered city of Lachish’’ in Pales- 
tine is one of the most interesting as well as 
one of the most important of arck x dlogical 
discoveries in the Orient. This ancient city 
is mentioned in Joshua, and its site was ur- 
known until three years ago, when Prof. 
Petrie happened upon its ruins while digging 
n a vast mound known locally as Tel-el- 
Hesy. ‘The great importance of the * find”’ 
lies in the fact that there are eight ancient 
towns beneath the mound, each (except the 
first) built on an older abandoned town. 


The Commencement exercises of the New 
England Training School occurred at Tre- 
mont St. Church on last Thursday evening, 
and were of a very interesting character. 
Seven young ladies had successfully com- 
pleted the course of study, and received their 
diplomas at the hands of the president of the 
board of managers. Rev. Merritt Hulburd, 
D. D., of Philadelphia, delivered the annual 
address. His theme was, ‘‘ Woman's Age.” 
The address was an able and eloquent 
presentation of woman’s new opportunities 
and her adaptation to them. The exercises 
were rendered still more interesting by a 
vocal solo by Miss Blanchard, and a class 
poem read by Miss Carter. 


We are quite confident that we know pre- 
cisely how our confrére of the Central Meth- 
odist, of Catlettsburg, Ky., felt when he 
wrote the following paragraph : — 

‘*When a man comes to think he has so 
much more religion than his brethren in the 
church, that it is his duty to turn upon them 
and abuse them roundly, we do not doubt 
the quantity of his religion, but the quality 
— it smells of the dungeon, of the stake, and 
fagots. The intolerance of Rome is due to 
the claim of a superior quality and quantity 
of religion, hence the persecutions, even unto 
death, of those who dare call that fact in 
question. From such so-called Christianity, 
* good Lord, deliver us!’ ’’ 


Bishop Bowman relates the following fact : 
**On one occasion, with two or three friends, 
I was conversing with Mr. Lincoln, near the 
distant window in the ‘Blue Room,’ when, 
unexpectedly, the door opened and Bishop 
Simpson entered. Immediately the President 
raised both arms, and started for the Bishop, 
almost onarun. When he reached him he 
grasped him with both hands and exclaimed, 
‘Why, Bishop Simpson, how glad I am to 
see you!” Ina few moments we retired and 
left them alone. I afterwards learned that 
they spent several hours in private and that 
this was one of the times when the Bishop 
had been especially asked by the President to 
come to Washington for such an interview.’: 


Rev. M. V. B. Knox, D. D., in a personal 
note written from Wahpeton, N. D., June 
8, says: — 


‘In all but finances, which pinch more 
West than East, we are closing a fine year. 
Our catalogue will show 84 students enrolled. 
If a fair crop comes in, we confidently ex- 
pect to double that number the next year. 
We are both well and |'ke our work, and 
readily endure the climate. We are mourn- 
ing our departed Fargo—one of our two 
churches is gone—and the pastor, Rev. J. 
A. Strachan, is burned out of his hired 
house. The church is the Second — dedicated 
last January — small, brick, but nice 
While yet the embers are hot, they are plan- 
ning a new building! ”’ 


Some people object to expressions that in- 
volve or take for granted what they call 
God's ‘‘ interference in our trifling secular 
affairs.’’ But the mistake they make 1s in for- 
getting that God never can really interfere or 





of life, because He is never a mere outsider 
or spectator. He is most intimately in 
affaire ali the time. Without Him not one ' 
them could goon. The carpenter or engineg, 
theory of the universe is thoroughly false. | 
bas done mucb harm and should be banisheq 
God is not alone eminent over the world; He 
is also most completely immanent in it. Thi, 
fact, fully recognized, solves a thousang 
perpk xing questions about providence ang 
prayer. Moreover, none of our secular affairs 
are “trifling ’’ in any such sense as to je 
beneath His notice. Nothing can possibly bye 
& matter of indifference to Him that concerns 
the smallest of His creatures. We need to 
modify very much our ideas of great ang 
little when we briog God into the question 
With Him, in a very important sense, noth. 
ing is small and nothing is large. 


ur 


Some one has pungently said: “He tha: 
will not reason is a bigot; he that cannot 
reason is a fool; and he that dares not reason 
isasieve.”’ This is plain talk; it is caliing 
& spade a spade with @ vengearc, and, we 
fear, would put upon a very large number 
people one or the other of these uncomp); 
mentary terms. Yet is there not truth in the 
epithets? It certainly is a fact that an up 
worthy fear of reason prevails with a grea: 
many reiigicus people who fancy there js 
someth'ng in it hostile to revelation. [t also 
is @ fact that vast multitudes have no power 
to reason in any but the most slip shod and 
inconsequential way. And so the world jogs 
along after a fashion without much guidance 
from pure reason, and with far too much 
subservience to passion and prejudice. We 
think it would get on decidedly better it : 
looked more to this heaven-appointed guide 





Rev. Harry Compton, pastor of the Span 
ish congregations of tre Methodist Church 
in Serena, Chile, writes under date of 
May 9: — 

‘* Bishop Newman and wife, accompanied 
by Mrs Moses, of Washington, D. C., passed 
here a few cays ago. [ne Bishop seems to 
be giving our missions on this West Coast a 
thorougao investigation. One of the Spanish 
papers here speaks of him thus: ‘ We find 
im Our midst the Methodist Bishop, Juan P 
Newman, who ‘s making @ voyage of recre 
ation alorg the coast of South America. He 
is a distinguished man in his country wh 
duripg toe administration of Genera! Grant 
was chaplain of the North American Senate 
Next Sunday be will preach in the Union 
Church where be will demonstrate the talents 
of the rotabie orator he manifests in his own 
country. lo afew cays he will continue bis 
voyage to Buenos Aires.’ ’ 

We are happy to announce that the first of 
the series uf contributions promised for our 
colua ns by Bishop Newman is received, and 
will be published at an early date. 


One of our ‘holiness’’ contemporaries 
throws out a challenge toall the world to fur 
nish a list of Scripture texts wherein sinners 
are exhorted to seek holiness. It might tx 
said bri: fly in reply that, in the very nature 
of the case, only the unholy (and are not 
sinners unnoly?) could be rationally exhort 
ed to seek holiness, and hence wherever that 
exhortation is fouad it must of necessity be 
understuod as applying only to sinners. A 
‘list’? of texts would take up too much 
space, but when our friend has satisfactorily 
exp'ained on his theory James 4:8: ‘‘ Cleanse 
your hands, ye sinners, and purify your 
hearts, ye double-minded,’’ we will furnish 
him with other quotations to try his hand at 
God’s own people are recognized as holy; in 
proof of which there are many passages 
among them these: ‘‘Holy brethren, par 
takers of the heavenly calling ’’ (Heb. 3 
‘Elect of God, holy and 
(Col, 3: 12). 

It can hardly be too often said that self 
contempt and self-depreciation are not hu 

mility. Self love exaggerates our faults as 
well as our virtues, and finds, indeed, a 
subtle satisfaction in so doing. It is oniy 
when freed from this disturber of the judg 
ment that we can rightly estimate our own 
merits and qualifications. It is granted to 
but few to look at self as others look at it, or 
as others should look at it, with so evenly 
balanced a consideration that ¢xact justice is 
done. He only is truly humble who is will- 
ing to be rated precisely as he deserves. Sach 
an one does not wish to be thought of more 
highly than facts warrant, nor does he wish 
to be put down below where truth would put 
him. Humility is sober-mindedness, a calm, 
temperate, dispassionate measurement of 
one’s Own powers, a just valuation of one’s 
worth. The temper of mind and heart 
naturally connected with such a valuation, 
springing from it and leading to it, is the ex 

act opposite of pride. 


beloved 


The Christian Witness says: ‘‘ The sanc- 
tification cf believers is the complete eradica- 
tion of the carnal mind to be followed by the 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost.”’ If this be so, 
no believers from whom the carnal mind has 
not been completely eradicated are sanctified 
or indwelt by the Holy Ghost. Then Paul 
when he addressed his letter ‘‘unto the 
church of God which is at Corinth, even them 
that are sanctified in Christ Jesus,’’ subse 
quently saying to the same, ‘Ye were 
washed, ye were sanctified, ye were justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ,’’ must 
have meant that the carnal mind bad been 
completely eradicated from them. And whea 
he said, also, to the same very imperfect, and 
by his own declacation partly carnal, believ 
ers, ‘‘ babes in Christ,’’ ** Know ye not that 
ye are a temple of God, and that the spirit of 
God dwelleth in you?’’ he meant to imply 
that the carnal mind had been completely 
eradicated from them. Believe it who can. 


We always read Dr. Theodore Cuyler with 
scissors in hand. His exhortations to Chris 
tian living are pertinent, personal and help 
ful. They grow out of a pastoral service in 
his long years in the ministry more remark- 
able, perhaps, than that of any other living 
man. Then, too, he never loses his self-poise, 
and there is never anything warped or twist- 
ed in his theological views. A great teacher 
of practical, Christlike living is he. Here is 
@ pertinent paragraph : — 

‘A vague desire to be better, stronger, 
holier, will come to nothing. Character is 
built, like the walls of an edifice, by laying 
one stone upon another. Lay hold of some 
single fault and mend it. Put the knife, 
with God’s help, to some ugly besetting sin 
Stop that one leak that has let so much fou! 
bilge-water into your soul. Put into prac- 
tice some long neglected duty. The first step 
to improvement with one person was to ban- 
ish his decanters; with another, to discon- 
tinue his secular paper on Sunday morning ; 
with another, to ask the pardon of an injared 
friend; with another, to go after some street 
arabs and take them to a mission schoo! 
He can never be rich toward God who de 
spises a penvyworth of true piety. Holiness 
is just the living to the Lord in the least 
things as well as the greatest; for graces can 
only be gathered one by one.”’ 


Anniversary week at Lasell Seminary 
called together an unusually large gathering 
of interested friends of the institution. The 
Baccalaureate sermon by Dr. Olin A. Cartis 
upon ‘Loyalty,”’ based upon the words of 
Paul, ‘‘ Whose I am and whom I serve,”’ was 
very able and impressive. Dr. Gunsaulus 
address to the senior class on Wednesday was 
characteristically able and eloquent. The 
class-day exercises, and the reception by 
Principal and Mrs. Bragdon, were attractive 
and enjoyable. In the evening the Seminary 
and the trees in which it is embowered were 
brilliant with electric lights arranged iD 
charming designs. The visitors entered the 
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welcome" in large letters of light, and re- 





, gnder the words as conspicuous upon 
c side bidding them ‘ Good- 
This Seminary, under Principal 
-sgdon's Wise and un’que management, is 
og an increasingly important work for the 
nur, the home, and the general public. 


ypposite 
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The Rambler, 








Tbe Rambler bas found that one of the 
pest places in which to study character is in 
the dining room. In no place is the anteced- 
ant life more quickly manifested. Table 
manners unerriogly reveal the home train- 
ing. 1 was talking recently with the success- 
(y) principal of one of our ladies’ seminaries, 
and asked bim about the progress which a 
certain young lady was making, ‘ On,” 
ssid be, impatiently, ‘she has gone home. 
we could keep her unly long enough to teach 
per to eat with @ fork.’ The principal felt 
tbat the statement of that fact would disclose 
‘o me the real character of the girl. Whatan 
mpression is made, therefore, when a clerg; - 
man is sometimes seen using his kaife as a 
gbove. to convey bis food to his mouth! 
served a sad but too common family 
oly yesterday. A man of middle 
ace came into the dining-room of a restau- 
rant, and, with @ frown on his face and with- 
jut a word, pointed to three chairs, and by a 
yf bis hand bade his wife and two 
‘ eight and twelve years perbaps, to 
;cown. He then took the bill of fare, ard 
without a word of consultation wite tne fam- 
y ordered the dinner for all. He spoke not 
one word to wife or boys, bat talked in p'eas.- 
ant tones to the waiter. The boys made no 
nversation with the father; they «vidently 
that be was in a ‘ mad fit,”’ 
and that they mast hold their peace. The 
wife, delicate, pale, and with a sad and 
bunery expression in her eyes, looked plead 
pgly, betimes, at her husband, but received 
no encouragipg response. Thus in silence 
the meal Was eaten, save as the coildren spoke 
nbusbed voice to the mother. When he 
nad tuished, the husband abruptly witodrew 
‘rom the table, and the family hastencd to 
| quickly comprebended their story 
The husband was an autocrat in his home — 


apisoce 


wave 


P { 
an rstood 


¢ y 


a petty tyrant with bis family. 1 watched 
yim with growing indignation. 1 wondered 
‘be were & deacon or a steward in the 
reb, or a Sanday-schoo! superintendent or 
teacber. Quite possible. For they are legion 
who rever awaken to the fact that such mani- 
festations of an unkind, morose and tyrannic 
a| disposition toward the family and in the 
home are totally uncbristian and wicked. 


. » 


o a recent Sunday afternoon I dropped 

nto achurch (not Methodist) in the suburbs 
[The sermon was excellent and the entire 
service helpful and impressive, with a single 
jection. The singing was done by a 
that modern and very questionable 
substitute for the chorus choir. The soprano 
singer, & skilled artist, sang well, but her be- 
havior during tne remainder of the service 
so annoying as to greatly disturb me. 
She seemed to desire to make her irreverence 
noticeable. She whispered during prayer as 
sce sat staring with wide-open eyes into the 
aces of the congregation, and while the audi- 
nce were greatly interested in the sermon, 
ains to manifest her indifference. 
rsbiped regularly in that charch, and 
man must be employed to sing, I 
vad to have her face screened ‘o that 
nvisible to the audience. Saall 
{unfair to women if | ¢effirm 

tha ence warrants the declaration 
greater sinners than men in 
/n the day in question ‘he con- 


serious 0 


quartet — 


was 


tO af 





3 Strikingly exhibited. At the close 
sermon one of the young men of the 
larfet — &® Man whose conduct during the 
service had soown that he was a reverent 
‘orshiper, for he bowed his head during 
rayer and listened with responsive interest 
the sermon —arose, and without any 
music in his hands or in front of him began 
to sing with thrilling and inspiring effcct 
Pt »be Cary’s well-known hymn— ‘ One 
Sweetly Solemn Thought.’’ The words fell 
upon the audience as if proceeding from an- 
yther world; and when at last, with subdued 
pathos and as a prayer, he sang, — 
* Be near me when my feet 
Are slipping o’er the brink, 
For lam nearer bome today, 

Perhaps, than now I think,’ — 
women and strong men were in tears, and 
audible sobs were heard. Ab! thought I, if 
al those who sing the songs of Zion were an- 
mated by such a spirit as that singer exhib- 
ted, what a blessing would attend that fart 

ir church services! The great Apostle 
nad the right idea concerning the rendering 
‘church music: ‘* Let the word of Christ 
n yourichly in all wisdom; teaching 
and admonishing one another in psalms and 
I and spiritual songs, singing with 

n your hearts unto the Lord.’’ 

* * 

Kambler vouches for the truth of the 
og incident, which recently took place 
f the largest business houses of a great 
n an Eastern State. Tbe busiest man 
tirm stands in the midst of great piles 
handise asif ina dream. His brain 
das n ina whirl the whole day through, 
‘irecting an army of clerks in the disposition 
4 Dusiness of many thousands of dollars. 
Now the day is nearly over, and the mer- 
tant is lost im deep thought. Is it some 
ste business problem that absorbs him? 
‘s be working out @ plan to corner the market 
important article of trade? Is he 
ireaming of fabulous wealth to be gotten by 
§ Single masterly stroke in the business 
worlc’ These are the questions I naturally 
ask when I seea successfal business man in 
& deep study surrounded by the materials 
‘tat bave already made him rich. So I 
Watch this man with deep interest. He 
4¥akes from his reverie, and stepping to the 
‘lephone informs his wife that she need not 
expect him home to teathat night. Surely 
something of great importance has happened, 
or is about to happen. He sends for one of 
Us clerks, bright young fellow, and asks 
iim to remain after the store is closed and 
the rest of the clerks are gone. An incident 
4a8 occurred during the day that has brought 


‘Ols young man to his attention in an unusu- 
al way. 


‘ 


Now the business day is over; the host of 
Workers are gone, and the doers of the great 
‘tore are locked. The night watchman be- 
S08 to walk his beat. The bustie of bus- 
fess Las given place toa quiet that is op 
pressive. On one side of the great store is 
‘08 merchant's desk from which he can look 
“own the long aisles between tables laden 
With costly wares. Here sit the merchant 
‘od bis clerk in earnest conversation. If 1 
*an hear what is said I shall learn what the 
merchant was thinking about as I found him 
“anding among his merchandise. I shall 
“ar Why be is not at home with his family 
“a ‘ea as he is in the habit of being at this 
‘our. He tells the young man he has been 
oye. about him and praying for him that 
might become a Christian. So this man 
of business was not plotting to control the 
market or in any way to add thousands to his 
Wealth but Planning to save a soul from death. 
a young man is touched by the tender 

ords of his employer, and is also moved by 

‘Re gentle Spirit of Christ to an immediate 


surrender of himself to the Master of his 
master. They kneel together on the bare 
floor forgetful of the nature of the place they 
are in, conscious only that they need to meet 
God and that God is there to meet them. 
The house of merchandise becomes @ house 
of prayer. The excitement of money-chang- 
ing has made way for the peace which Passeth 
understanding. The merchant and the clerk 
are brothers; they “are agreed as touching 
one thing;’’ the promise of the Father is 
given, and a new life is begotten in the yourg 
man. Never from spired church with holy 
altar, smoking incense and chanting choir 
was more acceptable worship offered than 
that by these two men in this place of trade. 
Tbe business transacted in the store that day 
is not all recorded in the ledger, but a record 
is made elsewhere that will count for more 
than the largest day’s sales ever mado by 
this prosperous house. 

The merchant harried to his suburban 
home and thence to the prayer-meeting with 
a light heart and a keen relish for the good 
things in store for him. He was already in 
communion with God, and his prayer fora 
blessing on the people in that meeting was 
speecily answered. All hearts were thrilled 
as he spoke of the power of God to keep His 
people from the evil that is in the world with- 
out taking them out of the world. The 
motto of this good man is: ‘‘ Not slothful in 
business; fervent in epirit; serving the 
Lord.”’ 








As I Saw Him. 


REV 





8. L. BALDWIN, D D. 


Bishop Simpson always seemed to me a 
man of wonderful power; it is d fficalt to de- 
fine the e ements of that power, but I ever 
felt its sway over me when listening to him. 
It was not my fortune to hear him preach 
very often. Certainly, one of the grandest ser- 
mons to which I ever listened was his memo- 
rable discourse on, ‘ This is the victory that 
Overcometh the world, even our faith,’ de 
livered at the session of the Newark Confer 
ence in Morristown, N.J., in April, 1870. 
Toe great audience was moved with the deep- 
est feeling, and the eyes of many strong men 
were filled with tears during some of its elo. 
quent passages. There was a profound im- 
pression that the speaker was deeply in ear- 


) Dest and was speaking from the rich experi 


ences of his own heart. This, combined with 
his great oratorical power, and that subtle 
force called magnetism which he possessed in 
&@ marked degree, gave him almost unlimited 
sway over the feelings of his hearers. 

I was also privileged to hear his opening 
sermon in City Road Chapel at the Ecumen- 
ical Conference of 1881. His surroundings 
were inspiring: he was in the old pulpit of 
John Wesley, surrounded by the representa- 
tives of Methodism from al! quarters of the 
globe; his sermon was well worthy of the 
occasion, and was received by our British 
brethren as a wonderful specimen of pulpit 
oratory and power. But it did not appear to 
many of the Americans present as at all equal 
to some of his best efforts in our home 
pulpits. 

His address at Exeter Hall on the death of 
Garfield was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
triumphs of his life, large numbers rising 
from their seats and pressing forward uncon- 
sciousiy under the power of his burning 
words. I was not permitted to listen to that 
addrese, being absent at the time in Scotland. 

Bishop Simpson was a Christian statesman 
with wonderful foresight. He was not 
ashamed or afraid to utter opinions far in 
advance of the age in which he lived. His 
earnest utterances in favor of woman snuf- 
frage, though unpopular with many, will yet 
be cherished as indicative of his clear fore 
sight. He was, indeed, a master spirit 
among us, and one whose name will be 
eherished through the centuries to come as 
that of a prince in our Israel. 

New York Otty. 








That Property in Korea. 


We are bappy to acknowledge the follow- 
ing additional contributions : — 








Bis Bie BUiasc ns cscacccsscesensscs cesneed $5.00 
OCT We CO Ryo nce cocctccscecscscceceses 1.00 
BGs WE ic BOOPOMRD, os cecsccccescccccessces 100 
BOT. CO te MIEN, vccceccéccicevccncce 1.00 
DE nbidvesstemiactaeniebsdnanne swank 100 
Bs Cs a Piece cscnvcncécascsticsenaved 2.10 
De. We We BRMRBGG. cocccscccccseccecsccescase 1.00 
erty cs scccccnccccevecceesasdseacced 2.00 
ited siseceaaddcntdesdesesncdavessenianeas 1.00 
i olin wih nan caeeaReneand ene biemeee 1.00 
Ds, Wee Tihs TEAR Choc cc cc cccacccctosecocseccoes 1.00 
Rc. SF. W. DOGS POTR cc cccvccesescvcescees .100 
i, Pic ns kc nctsescicétadassrevnccsese 100 
Fis wikisivies civcccecdvessacseves 5.00 


eG. BO DOO ec ccwsdiccesccsccucsccesecs 
Bev. J. BP. MAVOMyccccccccccccscccccccesccocess 1.00 
Miss Kittredge,........-ceecceccecee-cocecens 1.00 


Diva. WAEEOR gece ccccccceccrcccsecsccscceses 1.60 
Dr. NW. T. Whitaker, 0000 cccccccccccccessees 1.00 
Rev. S. L. Carlamder,........seccsesececes 1.00 
Rev. C, W. Wilder,....cccccccccccsccccsccece 1.00 
Rev. F. Furber,....cccccccscccccccccce-cocce 1,00 
tev. W. T. Perrin,........ oneneseeeesucncanc ue 
Mrs. C. Bridgham ........ccecsesee averenened 1.00 
Rev. G. W. Man-fleld,.........ccccccsccees 1.00 
Mrs. John Simpson (Saxonviile),......-. 10.00 
Rev. Geo. S. Chadbourne.... ececeseecereees 5.00 
Rev. Jonathan L. Esty, Cambridge........ .1.00 
$55.00 

Previously acknowledged,........--+++++ $189.00 
Total, $244.00 


This leaves $106 still needed, in order to 
take advantage of a rare opportunity. 





CornREcTION.—In Statistics No. 4 of 
Buckaport District, Minutes of 1893, I notice 
that Bucksport charge is credited with only 
$58 ‘*Missionary Money.’ It rhculd be 
$158, as $100 of this amount was for the 
work in India. H. W. Norton. 








She Conferences. 


(See also Page 7.) 
NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 

Boston District. 

Bcston Preachers’ Meeting — Rev. Dr. G. 
W. Mansfield, the president, occupied the 
chair. Bishop Mallaliea made an earnest 
address upon his observations in the mission- 
fields which he has visited. He said that it 
was true of every field that we need (1) more 
first-class men; and (2) more money. If we 
had, he said, 100 such men in India and suf- 
ficient money to carry on the work, we could 
add 1,000,000 members to our church in 
five years; 2,000,000 in ten years; 5 000 000 
in twenty years; and 20,000,000 in thirty 
years. 

Tremont St., Boston. — Sunday, June 11, 
was observed as Children’s Day. The floral 
decorations were especially praiseworthy. 
On the platform on either side the pul;it and 
rising a foot or more above it were tiers of 
geraniams in full bloom, Evergreens and 
potted shrubs furnished a dark background, 
while large masses of white daisies and hon- 
eysuckle added tone and fragrance. The gas 
jets around the whole audience-room were 
festooned with ivy, and from the apex of the 
gothic organ bunting of the national colors 
drooped in gracefal folds to the gas fixtures 
on either side. Dr. Ramsay addressed the 
children in the morning from Solomon’s 











Song 2:15: ‘Take us the foxes, the little 


foxes that spoil the vines; for our vines have 
tender grapes.’”” He emphasized the thought 
of right habits, pure speech, and temperance 
principles. The children of the Sunday 
school were all seated in the gallery, and 
made a pleasing appearance with their white 
dresses and bright, eager faces. The chil- 
dren's concert in the evening was well attend- 
ed, and deserved much credit both to the 
committee and to the school as a whole. 





Worcester. — Several events of more than 
ordinary interest have taken place during the 
past week. Bishop Malislieu favored us with 
his presence Sunday, June 11, preaching at 
Trinity in the morning a strong, earnest and 
effective Gospel sermon, and another in the 
evening at Grace. Monday morning our 
Preachers’ Meeting was held, and one of the 
best and most instructive addresses I have 
ever heard was given by the Bishop on our 
foreign mission work. In the afternoon Rev. 
E. 8. Best read a scholarly review of St. 
George Mivart’s ‘‘Happiness in Hell.”” It 
was & warm afternoon. The Social Union 
had the Bishop for its guest in the evening, 
and the members greatly erj>yed his +ésumé 
of his tour around the world. 

Sunday afternoon we all went out to 
Webster Square to rjoice with Pastor 
Richardson in the reopening of his church 
after extensive repairs and improvements. 
Nearly, if not quite, $5,000 will have been 
spent on the church and grounds, and the 
property now is indeed in a most desirable 
condition. Beautiful within and without, 
with an adjoining comfortable parsonage and 
@ loyal and intelligent people, Webster Square 
takes its place as an enviable charge of the 
New England Conference. But don't hurry, 
brethren, as Bro. Richardson will probably 
er joy the remainder of his five years’ service, 
and his energy and success deserve it. Rev. Dr. 
Brodbeck preached the dedicatory sermon — 
pithy, pungent and practical. 


Query: Why petition the closing of Ex 
position gates on Sunday when presiding eld- 
ers and leading clergymen use railroads and 
street cars for unnecessary travel ? 

Next week Bro. Sanderson's turn comes, 
and at the Lake we will all ¢> down and 
assist in the opening of the vestries of the 
new church; and in a few days or weeks 
more will shout with this prince of church 
builders in the opening of the vestries of the 
new church on Park Ave. Verily, Methodism 
grows even in Worcester. oe. Be. Fe 





North Boston District. 


“altham, Asbury Temple.—On Wednes- 
day evening, June 14, the auxiliary of the 
W.F. M.S. held a very interesting meeting, 
with an excellent address by Mrs. Rev. G. M 
Smiley, on ‘‘ The Minister s Wife in the Aux 
iliary.”’ 


Mariboro.— The church was completely 
filled on a recent Sunday evening on the oc- 
casion of a patriotic Memorial service. Post 
43, G. A. R., the Ladies Relief Society, Sons 
of Veterans and Ladies’ Aid Societies turned 
out in a body and completely filled the pews 
in the centre of the church. The pulpit and 
platform were prettily decorated. To the 
rear of the platform was a large flag caught 
upin wavy folds, underneath which was a 
picture of Abraham Lincoln. The sermon 
of Rev. 8. B. Sweetser, the pastor, was elo- 
quent and patriotic and was most attentively 
listened to by the large congregation. 


Lynn District: 


Swamyscott, —Children’s Day was duly 
observed. At 1030 a. m., the pastor, Rev. 
A. C. Skinner, preached to the children. At 
7 Pp. M., ** Columbia's Dafenses’’ was used. 
It proved to be an excellent program. The 
rendering of the various parts was in good 
hands and was well done. The collection 
was ahead of that of last year. The general 
work of the church is moving on here. 

Linden. — The year has opened very pleas 
antly for the pastor, Rev. D. B. Dow, though 
he was a bit belated. Sunday, June 4, 3 
were received into full membership — 2 from 
probation and 1 by letter. With a church 
membership of a little more than thirty, ata 
recent class there were 24 present. June 11 
was observed as Children’s Day, with a ser- 
mon in the morning by the pastor on the 
subject of ‘‘Christian Culture,’ and in the 
evening with a concert by the Sunday-school. 
Eighty-five volumes have recently been add- 
ed to the library of the school. 

Maplewood, Swedish Church.— Dr. G. 8, 
Chadbourne was with this church on Sunday 
evening, preaching an excellent sermon. 
Tairty were received into the church. 


Lynn, Trinity. — On Sunday last Chi'- 
dren’s Day was observed, with a very large 
attendance and a large collection. The 
‘* forward movement”’ has resulted in an en 
tire change of method in raising the current 
expenses of the church. Hitherto three- 
fifths have been raised by fairs, suppers, etc., 
put the stewards have voted to raiss all the 
money witheut such ¢ffairs. The Epworth 
League has assumed the fuel bill, the Sunday- 
school the rent, and the Ladies’ Society, to 
gether with the stewards, the balance. The 
Tower Hill Keform Club has just disbanded, 
and turned over its organ to the Lynnhurst 
Church, and the balance to Trinity Church. 
Rev. T. C, Martin, pastor. 


Orient Heights. — This beautifal church 
was dedicated on Sunday afternoon last with 
special and interesting exercises. Rav. J.O 
Knowles, D. D., presiding elcer of Lynn 
District, had charge of the services. Rev- 
W.I1 Haven read the Scripture lesson, and 
Dr. L. B. Bates «ffared the prayer. Miss 
Ford then rendered the solo, ‘* Not a sparrow 
falleth,’’ after which the dedicatory sermon 
was preached from Jobn 10: 10: “*I am come 
that they might have life,and that they might 
have it more abundantly,”’ by Bishop Malla- 
lieu. Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D., then com- 
menced the task of raising the sum of $500, 
meeting with very gratifying success. The 
trustees of the church then presented them- 
selves before Dr. Knowles, and Mr. Robert 
D. Sutherland, as president of that board, 
presented the church for dedication. Rev. 
Charles E. Macfarland, of the Maverick 
Church chapel, and Dr. J. H. Mansfield were 
present. Especial credit is due Rev. F. H. 
H. Hamilton, the pastor of the church, for 
the successful completion of this important 
enterprise. B. 





Springfield District. 

Feeding Hilis.—Special meetings have 
been held on this charge for the past five or 
six weeke. The second N. E. Band of Crausa- 
ders have worked under the direction of the 
pastor, Rev. Charles Nicklin. Believers have 
been quickened, backsliders reclaimed, aud 
sinners converted. Eighty one have been to 
the altar and professed conversion, forty- 
four of whom came forward in one week 
The community have been awakened as never 
before. 

Coleraine. — At the Centre the pastor, Rev. 
Ar‘hur Boaner, has changed to a preaching 
service for Sunday evening. The result is 
that the attendance has been doubled, equal- 
ing that of the afternoon. The pastor is giv 
ing a series of short, illustrated gospel ser- 
mons, to continue through the hot summer 
months. These sermons are usua!ly followed 
by a testimony meeting and altar service. At 
a recent communion service, 5 were bapt’zed 
and 6 received into fail connection —1 by 





letter and 5 from probation. 
not postponed for the summer. 


The work is 


Asbury.— Work has been begun on the 
proposed enlargement and improvement of 
the church. From $7,0(0 to $10,000 will be 
expended. It is expected soon to begin the 
construction of a parsonage at a cost of 
from $6,000 to $8,000. On Sunday, the 11tb, 
a class of seven were graduated from the 
normal course of study for teachers. This is 
the third class that has graduated. The 
results of this work were most satisfactory. 
The Epworth League has resumed its open- 
air services, which proved so successful last 
year. The Junior League, the largest on the 
district, is supporting a native missionary in 
India, besides sending copies of the Christian 
Advocate to the prisoners at Sing Sing. The 
fifth year’s work is delightfal. It would be 
better further on. 

District Meeting.— This meeting will be 
held in corjanction with the Preachers’ 
Meeting in Springfield, June 26, with dinner 
at the Evans House. 


Florence.— Under the ‘fficient manage- 
ment of A. A. Shumway, the Sunday- school 
gave a successful Children’s Day concert, 
using the Columbian exercise. The class- 
meeting attendance has increased very large- 
ly. There are two new subscribers for the 
HERALD, and nine have secured Disciplines. 
The camp-meeting cottage has been repaired. 
The estate of the late F. W. Moore, which 
was left to the church, has been sold for 
$2 500, and invested in local real estate mort 
gages. The pastor’s wife has taken up the 
work of the Junior League, with marked suc- 
cess attending her efforts. The spiritual 
interest is steadily growing. The pastor 
starts the 28:h for Cleveland and Chicago. 

CA. L. 








W. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE. 
Providence District. 


Rev. George W. Anderson supplied the 
place of Rev. J. H. Nutting at the State In- 
stitutions while the latter visited the World's 
Fair at Chicago for three weeks. Bro. 
Anderson held special religious services with 
the church in South Coventry from May 14 
to May 22, with good results. He was also 
the orator of tte day at Wickford, May 30. 


At the formal opening of the Elisha Dyer 
Vinton Home for Newsboys and Bootblacks 
in Providence, under the auspices of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, May 
30, the address was given by Rev. W. P. 
Buck, pastor of the Chestnut Street Church. 
{n the evening an address was given by Mrs 
J. K. Barney. 

The Manufacturers Lodge of Odd Fellows 
attended divine service at the Methodist Tab- 
ernacie on a recent Sunday evening and 
listened to a sermon by the pastor, Rev. J. A. 
Rood. They were accompanied, also, by the 
Anchor and Mount Pleasant Lodges. The 
sermon was an excellent one, from the text: 
‘¢ Then said Jesus, Go and do thou likewise.”’ 
Tne Tabernacle was well filled. 


Rev. Dr. E. C. Bass, of Newport, First 
Church, was chaplain of the day for the 
House of Representatives at the opening of 
the celebrated spring session of the Legislat- 
ure, in that city, May 30 


‘‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin 
is a reproach to any people,’’ was the text of 
Rev. E. F. Jones, of Warren, on Memorial 
Sunday morning before the members of the 
Tobin Post, G. A. R , and the Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps. The church was beautifully deco- 
rated by the King’s Daughters. In the rear 
of the pulpit a large cross was erected and a 
tent was pitched on either side. The services 
were impressive and appropriate throughout. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society of the Haven 
Church, East Providence, held a cecidedly 
unique entertainment, styled a Russian tea, 
at the residence of the pastor, Rev. L.G 
Horton, June 7. A very pleasant musica) 
program was well executed. One room was 
reserved for the exhibition of relics, curios, 
and an art gallery. The rooms were crowded 
with visitors. Refreshments were served 
through the evening, and the affair netted a 
neat sum for the treasury of thesociety. The 
fourth anniversary of the Epworth League 
was duly observed in this church by a sermon 
to the young people by the pastor in the 
morning and an address in the evening by 
Rev. E. F. Studley, of Edgewood. Bre. 
Horton is enjoying a very successful pasto- 
rate, and is heartily sustained by a vigorous 
corps of workers representing all classes, 
both old and young. The church, erected 
but a few years ago, is by far too small for 
the rapidly increasing population, being 
crowded at nearly or quite all of the Sunday 
services. In the very near future a new edi- 
fice must be constructed to accommodate the 
large number of families that are making this 
place their permanent home. Many business 
men of Providence are building here. The 
very best class of families are moving in. 
The field is full of promise, and the church 
and pastor are full of hope. 

At Central Falls Rev. J. A. L. Rich re- 
ceived one by cert.ficate the first Sunday in 
June. Others are soon to follow, The 
pastor's son, George A. Rich, esq., who for 
some time has been on the staff of editorial 
wrivers of the Boston Journal, has recently 
been promoted to the honorable and difficult 
position of financial editor of that paper. 
This promotion and honor is worthily be- 
stowed. 


May 15 was observed by the church in 
Woonsocket as Epworth League day. In 
the morning the pastor, Rev. John Oldham, 
preached an appropriate sermon on *‘ Habits,” 
and in the evening the regular program pro- 
vided by the ‘* Board of Control’’ was ob- 
served, papers on the various lines of League 
work being read by the heads of the various 
departments. An address by the pastor and 
fine music by the choir and audience com- 
bined to make the day one of real er joyment 
and profit. The Sunday-school Ladies’ Social 
Circle, Epworth League and Janior League 
are wide-awake institutions in this church, 
and will be heard from all through the year 
in the financial aid they will render the 
church. At the recent prize contest for the 
best written essay by members of the senior 
and junior classes in the High School of this 
place, the first prize of $10 was awarded to 
the pastor’s son, J. R. D. Oldham, of the 
senior class. The subject of his essay was, 
‘* The Sixth Sense.’”’ X. X. x. 





East Weymouth. — Affliction has come to 
the home of Rev. and Mrs. J. H. McDonald. 
Their little daughter, Elizabeth Fiorence, 
passed away while under treatment in the 
Methodist Episcopal Hospital at Brookiyn, 
on Wednesday, the 7thinst. The operation 
involved no danger, and death was not ex- 
pected; wherefore the shock is the greater. 
The child was ten months and twenty days 
old, and Was unusually bright. The fanera 
was conducted by Rav. S. O. Benton, pre 
siding elder of Providence District. A very 
impressive and suitable feature of the service 
was four young misses acting as pall-bearers 
The brethren in the ministry of New Englanc 
Southern Conference join with the friends o! 
Bro. and Sister McDonald in extending their 
sympathy. G. 





East Blackstone. — Rev. H. E. Parker, the 
pastor, and his wife were pleasantly surprised 





by their parishioners recently, who assembled 


at the vestry in large numbers and presented 
tangible tokens of their thoughtful regard ip 
the shape of a sitting hen with seventy-eigbt 
eg@s, a barrel of ‘‘ Haxall,’”’ fifty yards of 
cloth, $20 in greenbacks, etc., amounting to 
$50 in all. Readings and music closed the 
delightful evening. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE. 
Manchester District. 


The presiding elder had the pleasure of 
joining in matrimony Rev. Herbert F. Quim- 
by and Miss Eva M. Hodgman, on the after- 
noon of June 1. The marriage took place in 
the parsonage at Salem,N.H. Many friends 
join in extending congratulations. The peo. 
ple of the charge gave the newly-married 
pastor and wife a warm reception. Money 
and groceries were carried in, and they were 
made to feel very much at home. 

The pastor at East Deering, Bro. MacDou- 
gal, is winning favor with the people. This 
charge is very much weskened by deaths and 
removals, so that it is discouraging to both 
pastor and people. The best work here may 
be done by faithful pastoral visitation and 
brief gospel sermons, and this they are now 
receiving. 

The year opens well on the G- ffstown 
charge. The first quarterly conference indi- 
cated good congregations and general interest 
in the work. 

They are about to begin work on the church 
at Hillsboro Bridge. The house is to be 
much improved, giving them good vestry 
accommodations, and by the use of this ves- 
try enlarged seating room for the congrega- 
tions. Architect Lyford, a good Methodist 
brother of Manchester, is making the plans. 

The lot for the district parsonage has been 
purchased and plans for the building accepted, 
and in a few days the sound of the builders’ 
tools will be heard. We want the help of 
every Methodist on the district in securing 
funds. 

The church at Milford is sending out an 
appeal to the churches of the district for aid 
in repairing the church. This is a very 
worthy enterprise. We now have a poor 
church building in a beautifal and en- 
terprising village. The society is not 
one of much means, and yet is deter- 
mined to do its best. Theircase is com- 
mended to the consideration of ali the dis- 
trict. 

The Deaconess work at Manchester has 
opened very favorably, with Miss Edna 
Brown, from the Chicago Training School, in 


(Continued on Page 8.] 





WORLD’S FAIR TICKETS. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. announces 
that it has placed on sale at its Boston cfiice, 
211 Washington St., tickets to Chicago and 
returv, reading via Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, with privilege of returning via Ni- 
agara Falls, at the very low rate of $30.40. 
Persons intending to visit Chicago this sum- 
mer are thus enabled at the same time to visit 
Washington, the capital of the country, and 
enjoy the beautiful scenery of the Alleghany 
Mountains on the outward trip, and return- 
ing will have an opportunity to view the far- 
famed Niagara Falls without additional cost 
The facilities of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
for handling Chicago business are greatly in- 
creased by its new time schedule, which went 
into effact Sunday, May 14. Berths may be 
engaged, and time-tables and other informa- 
tion obtained by addressing A. J. Simmons, 
New England Passenger Agent, 211 Wasb- 
ington St., Boston. 








Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 


Anniversary celebration of Franklin 
M. E. Church, June 23 
Re-opening of South St. Church Brockton, June 25 
1, ternational Epworth League Confer- 
ence, at Cleveland, U., June 29- July 2 
Weirs, N. H., Preachers’ Meeting, July 5,6 
Pemigewasset Val. Min. Asso., at Weirs, July 5,6 
Connecticut Valley 8. 8. and Chautauqua 
Assembly, at Laurel Park, Northamp- 
ton, Mas;., 
Holiness Camp-meeting, East Epping, 
Picnic day at Yarmouth Camp ground, 
Yarmouth Camp meeting, 
Interdenominational Christian Work- 
ers’ Convention, at Old Orchard, Me., 
Dr. L. B. Bates, leader, 


July 11 21 
July 24-29 

Aug.3 
Aug. 7-14 


Aug. 7-14 


Weirs, N. H., Camp m eting. Aug, 14-19 
Wilillimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 14-20 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 20 27 
Sterling Camp meeting, Aug. 21-25 
Hedding Camp-meeting, E. Epping, Aug. 21 26 
Northport Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-25 
ORCHARD BEACH CAMP-MFETINGS: 
Advents, July 1-10 
Salvation Army, July 15-25 
Christian Alliance, July 28-Aug.7 
Union Con. of Christian Workere, Aug. 7-14 
Portland District Camp-meeting, Aug. 14-19 
General Temperance Meetlog and 
W7.c. fT. v., Aug. 19-28 





Money Letters from June 12 to 17. 

J. W. Adams, Mrs. F. B. Anthony, Mrs. E. 
Acams, E. B. Andrews. C.M. Barstow, Geo. H- 
Butler, Mrs. 8.8. Bidwell, F.C. Bass, Mrs. G. E. 
Bartktt, C. FP. Bailey, A. W. Buckland, Mrs. L. 
Bechley, G. W. Buzzell, J. H. Bell, H. G. Budd, C. 
Banning, R. W. Bartlett, J. E. Bowen, J. Chase, 
M.T.Cilley, W. L. Congdon, L. L. Camp. Mrs. 
Hiram Dean, Mrs. A. Dresser, Miss E. J. Dilling- 
ham, H. Davis, Miss L. Dennison. J. H. Eastman. 
R. W. Fuller, F.J. Follansbee, W. D. Fleming, J. 
L. Fuller. E.M. Gerrish, J. W. Guernsey, Mrs. 
B. P. Gilman, L. H. Gerrish. J. B. Holman, W. 
C. Heftlon, John Hilton, Mrs. M. A. Humphrey, 
Dr. E. W. Hodson. O.T. Inman, J. H. Irvine. C, 
H. James, W. T. Jewell. R. J. Kellogg, Henry 
Keach. C. W. Lowell, G. D. Lindsay, G. W. 
Lathrop, jr., Mrs. G.O. Lamson, E. M. Litch, Enos 
Lapham, W. P. Lord, E. D. Lacount, H. F. Lufkin. 
Mrs. G. McKellups, E. E. Morse, O. W. Mack, Mrs. 
P. McDaniels, Benj. D. Miller. 8S. H. Noon. W. 
W. Ogier, M. P. Osgood. Mrs, L. Parker, J. W. 
Price, C. G@. Peck, M. W. Prince, W. W. Phipps, 8. 
W. Perkins, Mrs. 8. E. Pennell, Prof. George Pren- 
tice, 8. G. Pellett, Mrs. A. Philbrook, Daniel 8. 
Palmer, J. R. Pendell. W. C. Robinson, Mrs. E. 
F. Richards, J. A. L. Rich, J. F. Richardson, G. 
W. Ruland. E.M.S8mith, C. H. Scholfield, C. L. 
Silver, Wm. Spaulding, Mrs. C. C. Stevens, L. D. 
Smith, C. 8, Sherman, Mrs. E. Sawteile, Fanny N. 
Sanford, Mrs. A. F. Staples. 8. L. Tillinghast, W. 
O. Turner, J. 8. Thompson. E. Willis, M. H. 
Walker, Miss H. Wilkins, Mrs. A. Whiton. Alex. 
Yates. 





NOTICE.—The old Methodist Church at Weston 
has been thoroughly remodeled since Conference 
and will be re-opened for service next Sunday: 
June 25,at. 2.45 p.m. Rev. W. N. Brodbeck, D.D., 
of Brookline, will preach the sermon. All the 
neighboring pastors are cordially invited to be 
present, and a special invitation is extended to all 
the former pastorsof this charge. Those desiring 
to stop over Saturday and Sunday will please send 
notice of such intention, that entertainment my 
be provided. C, C. WHIDDEN, Pastor. 





8ST. ALBANS DISTRICT PREACHERS’ MEET- 
ING, Morrisviile, Vt , July 10-12. 

Monday evening, sermon by R. L. Matheson. 

Tuesday evening, Educational Address by Rev. 
Edgar M. Smith. 

Essays: The Qualities of Effective Preaching, 
8. C. Vail, H. E. Howard; Relation of the Pulpit 
to Present Questions, M. R. Barney, A. B. Truax; 
How should the Sabbath be Observed? W. E. 
Douglass, A. B. Blake; Proofs of the Humanity of 
Christ, R. J. Chrystie, W.H. Atkinson; Proofs of 
the Divinity of Christ, Alfred Sharman, H. F. 
Reynolds; Proofs that the Bible is Inspired, Geo. 
E. Burnham Silas Van De Car; The Higher Critt- 
clsm, F. W. Hamblin. J. S. Tupper; The Best 
Method of Taking the Collections, C. 8. Hulbert, 
A. B. Riggs; How to Conduct the Prayer-meet- 
ing, C. M. Stebbins, A. B. Enright. 

L. O, SHERBURNE, P. E. 

G. L. 8TORY, Sec. 





Marriages. 


[Marriage Notices over a month old not inserted.) 


ST. CLAIR — FOX —Ia Lynn, June 14, by Rev. 
L. W. Staples, Geo. H. St. Clair and Mary A. 
Fox, both of L. 

MORSE — CORSON — Alco, in Lynn, June 14, by 
the same. Harry P. Morse, .f Medford, and 
Birdie M. Corson, of L. 

SPILLER — POWER — Also, in Lynn, June 18, 
by the same, Royal T. Spiller and Catherine 
Power, both of L 

BUCHANAN — PETERSON — In Neponset, June 
12, by Rev. E. H. Had ock, David Buchanan and 
Julia Peterson, both of Boston. 

CROWELL — YOUNG — In So. Harwich, Mass., 
June 1, by Rev. N. B. Cook. Albert N. Crowell: 
and Lizzie B. Young, both of Harwich. 

GORHAM — NICKERSON — In South Harwich, 
June 12. by the same, Nathaniel T. Gorham and 
Rebecca D. N ckerson, both of H«rwich. 

HARDY — PIKE — At the M. E. Church in Salis 
bury. Mars., June 14, by Rev. James Pike. D. D. 
uncle of the bride, assisted by Rev. J. D. Folsom, 
Frank A. Hardy. of Londonderry, N. H., and 
Fann'e A. Pike, of 8. 

CHAPMAN — GOLDTA WAIT — In Berwick. Me , 
June 12. by Rev. F. Grovenor, Ed«in G. Chap 
man and Georgietta Goidthwait, both of B. 








POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 


Rev. J.O. Knowles, D. D. (until Sept. 15), Asbury 
Grove, Mars. Any other direction will cause 
delay. 





THE BOSTON METHODIST PREACHERS 
MEETING has adjourned until the third Monday 
in September. 

JOHN R. CUSHING, Sec’y. 





LEWISTON DISTRICT EPWORTH LEAGUE 
— The Fifth Annual Convention of the Lewiston 
District Epworth League wilt be held at Bethe), 
Wednesday and Thureday. July 5: nd 6. 

CARRIE E. MILLER, Sec’y. 





RE.OPENING OF SOUTH STREET M. E. 
CHURCH, BROCKTON, MAss. — This church, 
having been enlarged and refurnished. will be re- 
dedicated on Sunday, June 25. Bishop Andrews 
will preach at 10.30a.m. At 230 there wiil bea 
Sunday-rchool meeting, o be addressed by Revs. 
F. P. Parkin and A.V. Keith. At7.30 p. m., Rev. 
D. A. Jordan will preach. A cordial fnvitation Is 
extended to former pastors a d members. 








Business Notices. 


READ the last column on the third page 
Every Week for announcements of the latest 


publications of the Methodist Book Concern. 





For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been ured 
for children teething. It sooties the ch id, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic 
and is the best remedy for Viarr) @a. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


DR. STRONC’S 
SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs. N.Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest 
and recreation all the vear. 

Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, Open 
Fireplaces, Sun Parlor and Promenade on 
the roof, etc. 

Suites of room with private baths. Cro 
quet, Lawn Tennis, etc. Massage, Electric- 
ty — all baths and all remedial appliances. 

New Turkish and Russian baths in the 
Annex unsurpassed in elegance and com 
pleteness. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 








De'n’s Rheumatic Pills absolutely cure 
Rheumatism & Neuralgia. Entirely vegetable.Safe. 








POSTPONEMENT. — The June meeting of the 
Portland District Ministerial Association is post- 
poned. 





WESLEYAN ALUMNI. — The Executive Com- 


mittee of the Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham 
met recently at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Techrology to perfect the organization of the 
Boston Alumni Association of this old and wel!- 
koown institution of learning. 

Among those who were present and participated 
inthe proceedings were Prof. W. H. Niles, presi 
dent of the Association; Rev. W. R. Newhall, 
A. M., the efficient principal of the Academy; 


Rev. J.R. Wood, of Peabody, first vice-president; 
L. H. Andrews, the treasurer; and F. N. Bardwell, 
of Bardwell, Anderson & Co., the secretary. 

There are alargenumber of former students of 
“Old Wlibraham Academy” whore names and 
addresses are not on the list of the Alumni. 

The Executive Committee earnestly request all 
former students who have attended three terms at 
this renowned Acacemy to forward their names 
and addresses tothe secretary, 

F.N. BARDWELL, 
81 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


"Solid Comfort.” 


Get outa 
sheet anchor 
to windward 
in order that 
you may ride 
the high tem- 
peratures of 
summer with 
perfect com- 
fort. Own a 
rattan *‘* Solid 
Comfort” 
rocker. We sell 
them. 

The engraving gives an idea of the 
shape. A high, broad back, with the 
side arms carried well up, a low, deep 
cane seat, open cornered, for angular 
reclining, with our ‘‘ long roll” rock- 
ers, which are as easy and continuou 
in their motion as the slow swing of a 
tall pendulum. 

There is everything in this that is 
luxurious, and yet nothing that is ex- 
pensive. Here lies the charm of rattan 
furniture. It costs a mere trifle, lasts 
a lifetime, and is saturated with the oil 
of comfort. 

Will you not see these ‘' Solid Com- 
fort ” chairs? 


Paine’s Furniture Go. 
48 CANAL ST, 


lana ltl tht hi htt tht hh 


Said the 


WwW 


to himself, ‘‘If the 
moon I could get, 
whenever I’m dry 
my throat I couid 
wet; The moon isa 
quarter—-with a quar- 
ter I hear; you « 

purchase five gai- 

lons of 


JHires’ 
Root Beer.’’ | 


A Delicious, Temper- 
ance, Thirst-quenching, 
Health-Giving Drink. 
Good for any time of year. 


| - —_— 
{ A asc. package makes s gallons, Be sure and 











South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot, 














get Hires’. 











Chocolat Menier 
is the beverage of 
beverages for ev- 
4 ery one who wish- 
es to keep the 
brain fresh and 
vigorous. Pure 
chocolate unites in 
a perfect form all 
the qualities for 
a healthy and 
strengthening liq 
uid food, and cor 
trary to the popu 
lar supposition, 
(founded on the 
use of impure mat 
ter sold as choco- 
late,) itis the Rem- 
edy i, exeellence 

or Dyspepsia.— 
3 Acupof the CHO- 
COLAT MENIER 
i immediately after 
eating will produce 
digestion in three 
hours. It is re- 
commended to ev- 
ery brain worker in 
place of using that 
which only stimulates without strengthening. 
COCOA and CHOCOLATE can no more be com- 

pared with each other than 
Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 

CHOCOLAT MENIER offers what the most particular 
epicures seek and all medical men desire: a whole- 
some, agreeable food of a decided renovating power. 

A sample of this incomparable chocolate—C !!OCO 
LAT MENIER—will [— " 
be sent to any ad- 
dress if you name 
this publication. 
Grocers also are 
invited to forward 
lists of their cus- 
tomers to be sup- - 
plied with samples. MENIER, Union Sq., New York. 








ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LOS 
SAMPLES SENTFREE. MENIER, N.Y. 








WANTKD. — A Methodist family to live 
in good parsonage, near station, in ore of 
Boston's finest suburbs, and to board unmar- 
ried minister for rent of house worth $50 per 
month. Address 
* PARSONAGE,” 

Zion 8 HERALD Offic’. 





Clergymen, Teachers, Stadgnts and Families 


who wish to spend a pleasant, restful vacation, 
Camping by the Ocean on Cape Cod, shovld 
address — Manager of Ballston Heights, Box 1/1, 
1X Broadway, New York City. 





WANTED — BOARD?! RS. 
A few persons can find board at a pleasant 
country bome within s x ™:' «s of Gardiner, 
and ten minutes’ walk frum Post cflice. 
Acdress 
Mrs G.O LAMSON, 
Jo1ceE, MAINE. 





BALCH HOUSE, 
526 North Broadway, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Mk. ani Mrs, W. 8. BALCH, Proprietors, 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
MADISON, NEW JERSEY. 


Tuition and Furnished Rooms free. 
Special Topics every term. Particular attention 
given to Sacred Oratory. Fall term commences 
third Thursday in September. For information 
address the President, HENRY A. BUTTZ, 


INTERNATIONAL EPWORTH LEAGUE 
CONFERENCE 





Lectures on 





@- Af — 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
al 
SPECIAL TRAIN 
TO LEAVE 
At3 P.M., 
Wednesday, June 28th. 

I have arranged with the Boston & Albany R.R 
fora Special Train as above. Assuming that al 
members of :he League who visit Clevciand wil! 
wi-h to visit Chicago, have secured a rate of $32.00 
Boston to Chicago and return, permitting stop at 
Cleveland on going trip, and Buffalo on return 


trip, allowing visit to Nisgara Falls. Willbe glad 
to send circular giving full particulars on applica- 
tion. All communications in relation to berths in 
sleeping cars, passage tickets, etc., should be ad- 
dressed to 


MERRITT C. BEALE, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Room 26. 





THE 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 


(LIMITED.] 


TEAMERS of the above line will, until further 
notice, leave Pier 1, Lewis wharf, Boston, 
every TUESDAY and FRIDAY atl? o’clock noon, 
for Yarmouth, N.8., making connections there for 
all peints in Nova Scotia. 
For further information, + pply to 
J F. SPINNEY, Agent, Lewis wharf. 
W.H. EAVES, 201 Washington St.; RAYMOND 
& WHITCOMB, 296 Washington St.; THOMAS 
COOK & SON, 332 Washington 8t.; JOHN G.HALL 
&CoO., €4 Chatham St. 
and 


FOR PORTLAND °::. 


Staunch Steamers of this line leave 
India Wharf dally at 7 P.M. Through 
Tickets, and Baggage Checked to In- 
terler points. $1 to Portland. 

Cc. F. WILLIAMS, Agent. 


KENNEBEC STEAMBOAT CO. 


Steamer KENNEBEC leaves Lincoln Wharf, 
Boston, 


Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
At 6 P.M., 


— FOR — 

RATH, BOOTHBAY, RICHMOND, GAR- 
DINER, HALLOWELL, and AUGUSTA, 
ME. Engage staterooms and tickets at the wharf. 


GEO. C. HILLS, Gen. Freight and Pass. Agt. 


CUSHIONS. 


Second-band Church Cushions, in gcod 
condition, for sale, cheap. 


G. W. BENT & CO., 
90 Canal 8t., Boston. 


CROWN ILLUMINATING 
WATER WHITE HIGH TEST Oll. 


Manufactured Expressly for Family Use. 
The Finest Burning Oil in the Market. 
BY THE BARREL AND HALF BARREL, 


ALSO IN CANS IF DESIRED. 
6c. by Bbl.; Jc. by Half-Bbl; 10c, by Can. 





NORTH 

















Send your orders direct to 


ALDEN SPEARE'S SONS & CO., 


403 Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mess 


LEWIS R. SPEARE, 
HENRY I. HALL. 


GEO. 8. TOMLINSON, 


ALDEN SPEARE, Special 











A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
NEW YORK, 








PHILADELP Ha, 
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Simpson Memorial. 


BISHOP SIMPSON. 


REV MARK TRAFTON, D. D. 


{Reprinted from Z1on’s HERALD of July 30, 1884.] 








‘*‘ T cannot make him dead!”’ 
Once a fond father said 
Of his lost son; 
A stricken church today 
Mourns for Aim passed away — 
Her gifted one. 


We cannot feel him gone; 

Our hearts keep hoping on 
For his return; 

That footfall on the stair — 

Ah! yes, be must be there! 
How all hearts burn! 


Whene’er announced his name, 

How promptly then he came, 
That speaking face! 

Joy trilled her choicest strain, 

While hope revived again, 
With cheering grace. 


What matchless speech was thine, 
What thoughts of things divine 
From thee we heard! 
While those pathetic tones, 
Husbing all sorrow’s moans, 
All listeners stirred ; 


As when a mother mild 
Comforts her weeping child 
By grief oppressed, 
Crooning some soothing lay, 
Charming all fears away 

On her fond breast. 


Master of the heart’s lyre, 
Touched with prophetic fire, 
Striking each chord; 

Tender as mother’s love, 
Secking His will to prove — 
Our risen Lord. 


When treason reared its head, 
And hearts so freely bled 

In war's red path, 
His thunder tones then rose, 
Scathing his country’s foes 

In righteous wrath. 


Beneath the daisies rests 

The form our eyes once blessed, 
In soft repose ; 

Think not of him as dead — 

Still round that honored head 
A halo glows. 


Age unto age shal! bear, 
With filial, reverent care, 
That honored name; 
Though heart ard tongue be stilled, 
Yet shall ail time be filled 
With his rich fame. 





THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 
From Bishop Simpson’s Sermons. 


You and I are placed in this world to carry 
out Christ’s great purposes. And hence ‘ to 
us to live is Christ; ’’ to be like Christ — 
nay, I speak it with reverence — to be Christ. 
‘+ For to me to live is Christ.’ You are to be 
Christ to your fellow-men in this sense; you 
are anointed of God for this mission, and 
you are to perform it. — Living for Christ. 


Chrysostom used to preach eloquent and 
beautiful sermons, and yet people's hearts 
were not much moved. He thought he hada 
vision. He saw himself preaching, and 
angels were all around him sitting in the 
altar, and right before him was the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The next morning he went to 
his pulpit, and that vision of the angels was 
there, and his Master’s eye was upon him, 
and he delivered such a sermon that they 
cal'ed him the ‘*Golden-mouthed,” because 
he became so earnestiy elcquent for his God. 
— Elements of Christianity. 


» 
o * 


John might have been considered amiable, 
kird, even brilliant, possibly, but it was be- 
cause he laid his head on Jesus’ bosom that 
we see in him loveliness. It was because he 
wrote visions of Jesus that the visions have 
not faded away. ‘There, on Patmos, he 
might bave died as an exile had he not been 
in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, and, looking 
up, seen Jesus as He walked among the can- 
dlesticks and held the stars in His right 


hand. John connected himself with Christ, 
and he lives on and he livesforever. We 
know not what man may do. Amazing 


privilege, to associate ourselves with God! 
If we get into the position where these 
worthies stood, we shall live. — Posthumous 
Influence. 

* ss + 

Deprived of a father’s care in early in- 
fancy, trained by a widowed mother, I grew 
toa young man’s years, ‘* when it pleased 
God to reveal His Son in me.” I felt that I 
must try to do something for a perishing 
world; but how to leave a widowed mother I 
knew not. The burden grew heavier and 
heavier upon my soul, until only death -and 
ruin seemed to stare me in the face. A mo- 
ment came when I felt [ must tell my mother, 
although I thought it would break her heart. 
I told her, with much trembling, that I be- 
lieved God had called me to the work of the 
ministry. A tear stole down her cheek, a 
heavenly smile came upon her face, and she 
said: ‘*My son, I have been expecting this 
ever since you were born!” And yet my 
mother had never uttered a word of it. But 
she told me then that my dying father and 
herself had consecrated me to God, in the 
hope that I might jive to be a minister of the 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. O parente, 
give your children to God!— The Christian 
Ministry. 

s 4 * 

Jesus meets the bier whereon the young 
man is being carried to the grave — the onl 
son of a widow. He had been dead, possibly, 
several days; they were taking him to the 
grave. Jesus stops the bier, and He takes the 
young man by the hand and commands him 


to arise. I see him as he is restored to his 
mother. Does he know his mother, do you 
think? Oh! as he is raised from the bier, 


and the tear falls from her eyes, and she throws 
her arms around him, saying, ‘‘ My son, my 
son!” do you doubt the son knew his mother? 
It had been almost cruel in the Saviour to 
bring him back, if he had looked upon her as 
a stranger, if he had forgotten all of earth, if 
he had no interest and no care in this world. 
It had been sad to the mother to have the 
son come back thus. But he came back to be 
her son, to call her mother, to take her by the 
hand. Oh! how she must have leaned safter- 
wards on the strong arm of her son! Now 
he felt that he was raised up from the grave, 
if possible, to love her better than ever. — 
The Power of the Invisible. 


I remember well one impression made upon 
myself. I was lying on the coast of Asia 
Minor, sick, far from home and family, and 
the disease was such that it seemed to be 
questionable fcr a time whether my body 
could resist its severity. One night, after a 
little slumber, I woke up, and a passage of 
the twenty-third Psalm was in my heart as it 
never had been before — ‘‘ He restoreth my 
soul.” \[t murmured within me, and, whether 
I half slept or was fully awake, all that night 
it was repeating itself, ‘‘ He restoreth my 
soul.”’ I do not know why or how it was, but 
the disease gave way, and God raised me up 
again. As the same passage comes up in 
memory —‘‘ He restoreth my soul’? — there 
rests upon me something of the sweetness 
which came to that bea of illness, when I 
wes faraway. Have you had such passages 
come to your heart? Oh! there have been 


y | markable patriotic bazaar. 


sentences that seemed, when you read the 
Bible, to stand out in larger type, words that 
seemed to be addressed to you; you felt as if 
they had a tongue that raid, ** Thou art the 
man!” God's Spirit brings them, in some 
strange way, home directiy to the conscience, 
and there comes a spiritual power with them. 
— The Gospel the Power of God. 


The genius of infidelity leaves me, and the 
genius of Christianity comes to my side. She, 
too, takes me by the hand, and I go with her 
through the same earth, past the same 
flowers, the same rocks and forests and hills; 
takes me over the seats of the nations of the 
earth and teaches me the same languages; 
takes me through the domain of the sciences 
and adds one more, the science of salvation ; 
teaches me the languages of earth and adds 
one more, the language of heaven. She 
mounts with me to the skies; I drink in light 
from the same sun, pass to the same fixed 
stars, resolve the same nebu’z, and away out 
again unto the last star where my former 
guide left me. AndI gaze into the face of 
the genius of Christianity and ask, ‘Is this 
all?’? What a look of pity and love she casts 
upon me as she says: ‘‘ Is this all? This is 
but the portico; it is but the threshold, it is 
the entrance to the Father's house.” And 
she puts the glass of faith in my hand, and 
I lock through it, and away beyond the stars, 
away beyond the multiplied systems, I see 
the great centre, the throne of God, about 
which all things move—the great central 
point of the universe. And as | look there is 
One upon the throne; He is my brother; and 
1 look again, and my name is written on His 
hands; and I ery out with ecstasy : — 

‘* Before the throne my surety stands, 
My name is written on His hands.” 


— The Victory of Faith. 





BISHOP SIMPSON AT HOME. 


REV. W SWINDELLS, D. D, 
HERE are few men of extended fame 
whose reputation does not shrink under 
continued and familiar observation. That 
‘no man is great to his valet,” is a proverb 
with many examples to illustrate it. The 
great are hungry and must eat, they are 
thirsty and must drink. The lion needs to 
renew the waste of his energies, as doth the 
beetle or the sparrow. There are petty phys- 
ical ils that irritate all men, and try human 
fortitude and self-command, as much as the 
privations of war or the fires of martyrdom. 
And g0, seen 


Away from the Glamour 


of a great occasion, men of distinction often 
disappoint their admirers. They cease to be 
gods when they must act like common men. 
The Matterhorn, that wondrous shaft of Al- 
pine granite that pierces the heavens at the 
height of thirteen thousand feet, is a great 
white throne to the distant spectator. To the 
tourist who stands close to its base it is but a 
mags of debris, scarred rocks and frozen snow. 
It will not be questioned that Bishop Simp- 
son obtained a name among the foremost men 
of his time. He was a notable personality in 
the midst of important issues. He measured 
up to great crises. He was a leading factor 
in determining the bent and character of his 
age. Multitudes of men of all ranks and con- 
ditions depended upon his guidance and were 
glad to follow where he led. He lodged in 
them the motives of destiny, and set them on 
fire with the energy and skill of his speech. 
Many only knew him as he appeared on the 
rostrum, in the pulpit, or in the chair of the 
presiding cflicer. But many knew him when 
he was away from the crowd, or had descend- 
ed from the intellectusl and spiritual ecstasy 
of sublime and thrilling speech. Did his 
name lose its charm to them? Did he lose 
any of his proportions under close scrutiny ? 
Was his personality a quantity, diminishing 
in the ratio of the closeness of human contact? 
It may be said at once that those who saw 
him most, and knew him best, held him in the 
deeper reverence. 

The city of Philadelphia was his home. 
He had chosen it. The church had invited 
him to come, and citizens not of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church had united with them in 
urging upon him a suitable private residence 
as a part of the bounty of their esteem. He 
lived among its people for more than a quar- 
ter of acentury. He knew the city, and was 
well known by its population. Although his 
episcopal duties and the exactions of his wide 
fame required him to be absent much of his 
time, yet his form was familiar to our streets, 
and he was a frequent guest in the homes of 
the people. He did not seclude himself; 
neither did he parade himself. He went 
about among the people as one of them. The 
city was his episcopal see, by common con- 
sent. He was a Methodist. He never con- 
cealed, though he never flaunted, his flag. 
His church relations were never left to sus- 
picion. They were as well-defined as his tall 
form. Nor is it true that he was ever sus- 
pected of bigotry. He was metropolitan. 
He was felt beyond the mere street on which 
he resided. His name became the property 
of the city, as it is now a part of its fame. 
The municipality claimed him. When Presi- 
dent Lincoln was to open its great Sanitary 
Fair, and was prevented from being present, 
he deputized Bishop Simpson, by special let- 
ter, to stand in his place and open that re- 
But no spark of 
jealousy was kindled by the partiality of the 
Chief Executive of the nation. He was re- 
garded by the people as 


its First Citizen. 


When George W. Childs, erq., the far-famed 
publisher and philanthropist, celebrated the 
opening of the Ledger Building, by gather- 
ing in its virgin walis a notable assemblage of 
authors, journalists, civil officers, and many 
others of distinction, the Bishop was the 
ranking guest of the occasion, and the grace 
and wit of his speech were classic in both 
purity and point. At the opening of the 
National Centennial Exposition he was the 
chaplain of its ceremonies, and invoked the 
Divine blessing upon it. Philadelphia was 
not only a place of residence, but a home. 

Admired and loved by all, his best shrine 
was found in the hearts of the members of 
his own church. He was accessible to them, 
to all conditions, and at all times. Not only 
a friend, but friendly. He was tropical. 
There was a self-warmth about him. It was 
easy to touch him, and to touch him was to 
glow with him and like him. The most timid 
were unabashed as soon as they grasped his 
hand or sat in his presence. If he differed in 
judgment with them, he did it rather inter- 
rogatively than dogmatically. He was often 
positive in matter and manner, but never 
acrid. The plain people drew near to him, 
that his shadow might fall on them. 

There was never any savor of prelacy in 





or estimated him by his fame, fancied that 
the awe often inspired by a great name must 
invest him. 


equally 

A Great Brother. 
No matter was emall to him that was of weight 
to others. He took upon himself the burdens 
of the weak and discouraged. 
a new and living hope frcm the words that 
fell from his lips. He was such an optimist 
that the lamp of faith in him was the life of 
light to others. He was uniform in manner 
— not sometimes warm and as often cold. He 
never hurried a minister out of his presence 
by quoting the value of his time or inspecting 
the dial of his watch. Nor did he freeze him 
by mere monosyllabic answers. He never 
laid aside the dignity of his calling nor 
wrapped about him the mantle of official con- 
sequence. He could be jocose without being 
frivolous. 
He was very partial to young church en- 
terprises. He visited them; he encouraged 
the pastor by inquiring about them; he be- 
came acquainted with the official men who 
were banner-bearers in them, and by sincere 
attention to them increased their zeal for the 
extension of the cause of God and the wel- 
fare of humanity. His presence was very 
familiar in the pulpits of his home city, but 
the edge of desire to hear him was never 
blunted by frequent opportunity. His un- 
abated but rather ever-increasing brotherliness 
made his name richer with every passing year, 
and he was rever more revered and loved 
than when, with feelings in which were min- 
gled sorrow for our loss and joy for his gain, 
we marked the glory of his parting wings. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





A PHILADELPHIA LAYMAN’S 
TRIBUTE. 


HON. JOHN FIELD. 

N my library there are portraits of Mozart, 
Beethoven and Wagner, Schiller, Goethe, 
Byron, Milton and Longfellow, and Bishop 
Simpson. How varied the gifts and environ- 
ments of these men, each one cf whom in his 
distinctive character has filled up his measure 
of work and left his impress upon humanity. 
To the left on my desk, in the line of 
Methodist biography, are the lives of Dr. 
Adam Clarke, the first great scholar of 
Methodism; of the eccentric Lorenzo Dow 
with his five links, two hooks and a swivel; 
of the bold and courageous Cartwright; the 
silver-tongued Summerfield; the judicial- 
minded Hamline; the big-hearted and gen- 
erous Haven; the classic and eloquent Durbin, 
my first and greatest pastor; the fervent and 
saintly Alfred Cookman, my companion in 
many a well-fought camp-meeting battle; 
aud Bishop Simpson, who filled more niches 
and larger ones than any man in Methodism. 
I had the great pleasure of being the sec- 
retary of the committee that secured the 
presence of Bishop Simpson and a home for 
him in our city. It was a great day for 
Philadelphia Methodism when he came among 
us. His presence and work were inspiring; 
no one could be associated or come in touch 
with him without feeling that he had received 

a spiritual uplift. 

To his careful forethought, ably seconded 
by Mrs. Simpson, we are largely indebted for 
the splendid building on Lehigh Avenue, the 
home for the aged and infirm members of the 
church. On the grounds around this build- 
ing, on the annual donation day, assembles, 
as Bishop Foss aptly remarked, an acre of 
living, active Methodists. Our beautiful 
orphanage building at Ford and Monument 
Roads we owe more particularly to Mrs. 
Simpson, who still, active in all Christian 
lines, moves among the churches. In our new 
hospital, now approaching successful com- 
pletion under the able management of Dr. 
Rittenhouse, the Bishop had the deepest in- 
terest. Indeed, every movement that helped 
the church to help humanity, commanded his 
active support. 

He was 





A Man among Men, 


as much at home in the circles of the humble 
and poor as in those of the rich and great. 
From the humblest to what might be con- 
sidered the most prominent member of the 
church, each found in him a confiding coun- 
selor, a true friend, a good adviser. It could 
be truly eaid of him he wept with those that 
wept and rejoiced with those that rejoiced. 
No one ever questioned his integrity or honor ; 
he was in the highest sense the Christian 
gentleman, the Christian minister. If ever 
any one could say, ** God forbid that I should 
glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto 
me and I unto the world,” that one was 
Matthew Simpson. He had an ever-abiding 
sense of his responsibility to God and man. 
He had profound convictions; God, Christ, 
salvation, man, eternity, were in his mind 
and thought sublime realities. Hence his 
great power in presenting these fundamental 
truths to the world. Sincerity and truth, 
when preachiog, were stamped upon every 
thought and every word that he uttered. 

His first sermon in Philadelphia, if I recall 
correctly, was preached on & missionary 
occasion at Trinity Church. This was Dr. 
Durbin’s old church, and at that time the 
banner missionary church in the country. 
Bishop Simpson was then unknown to most 
of those present. He ascended the pulpit, 
and conducted part of the opening service by 
reading a hymn in his pecular style His 
voice at first was not agreeable; but one soon 
lest sight of this; in fact, it became attract- 
ive as the sentences surcharged with deep re- 
ligious feeling fell from his lips. I dare not 
attempt at this late day to give a description 
of that sermon. Eloquent and powerful, it 
was delivered in his own impassioned mar- 
ner, and carried by its resistless force the en- 
tire congregation. Finishing his discourse, 
he took his seat; not a word further was ut- 
tered; the truetees passed around the col- 
lection baskets, and in response to that won- 
derful sermon there was placed a free-will 
offering of $8 000 upon God's altar. 

No man on the platform on special occa- 
sions could sway an audience as could Bishop 
Simpson. During the war he delivered, in 
the Academy of Music, his great address, 
‘Our Country.” The effect produced was 
overwhelming, the audience frequently rising 





him, and he was far removed from it in his 





Men drank in | 


attitude toward his brethren in the ministry. | the close of this address every boy and man 
Those who had only seen him in the pulpit, | present was ready to buckle on his armor and 


| 


How many have been surprised | work. 
to discover that no such divinity hedged him | guments that slavery must die, and that 
about. He was a great preacher, but he was civil and religious liberty must live eternally. 


rally round the flag, and every woman with 
lint and bandage was ready for hospital 
All realized the force of his great ar- 


Bishop Simpson was one of the very first 
to see the absolute neceszity of bringing the 
ministry and laity of the church closer to- 





; lipped mouth was the mouth of an orator. 


might have fitted another man; it did not fit him. 
His face gave no evidence of his power. Later in 
life it gained much in strength of expression, but at 
this time it was not in repose suggestive of keen or 
broad intelligence. His eyes were a very light blue; 
his hair, a pale yellow, was brushed back from a 
low and slightly retreating forehead. No part of the 
face gave assurance of more than ordinary mental 
power except that the nose indicated strength of 
character, and the generous, strong, yet flexibly- 
The 


gether, by admitting the latter into the | Volce was (qually unpromising; it was undeniably 


councils of the church. He was an ardent 
advocate of lay representation, and therefore 
became peculiarly 


The Laymen’s Bishop. 


But, Mr. Editor, I could write and talk 
about Bishop Simpson longer than you would 
allow. 

Let us never forget what he said about the 
work of the church: ‘‘She must grope her 
way into the alleys and courts and purlieus 
of the city, and up the broken staircases and 
into the bar-rooms, and beside the loathsome 
sufferer. Like the air, the church must press 
equally upon all the surfaces of society; like 
the sea, flow into every nook of the shore- 
line of humanity; and like the sun, shine on 
things foul and low as well as fair and high; 
for she was organized, equipped and com- 
missioned for the moral reformation of the 
whole world.” 

This great and good man lived and worked 
for Christ, and asa natural sequence died in 
Christ, his last words being, ‘* My Saviour! 
My Saviour! ” 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





BISHOP SIMPSON’S CHEFS-D’EUVRE. 


REV. J. 0. KNOWLES, D. D. 
T does not discount the power of the preacher 
that his work is but foraday. Elijah stood 
before israel on Carmel bat for a day, crowded into 
it a life's work, and by it became the foremost 
prophet of the Lord. The mistake of the present ‘s 
that we demand literary excellence in the preacher 
more than we insist on power. There is not too 
much trainirg, but there is too little development of 
the preacher. Broadly defined, ue is a servant of 
Jesus Christ, under the immediate impulsion of his 
Master, speaking in His stead to men in a supreme 
hour. Except in results, his work cannot largely 
abide. His preaching can no more be put on paper 
than all the sunlight of noonday photographed. 
This would be true were he only an crator, for no 
orator has been, or can be, reported. The misalleged 
masterpieces of oratory preserved in literature have 
their uses, but if their putative authors had spoken 
after this pcst-mortem fashion, they would not have 
made history or been immortalized in it. It is obvi- 
ous that, like John the Baptist, the preacher must 
decrease when he ceases to deliver his message. But 
few of his sermons, though carefully written before 
or after delivery, will bave a permanent value. If 
he bas a place in history as a preacher, it must te by 
recording the impressions of those who listen to his 
ministrations. 

Doubtless all true preachers are at times great 
preachers. Hard as it might be to describe these, it 
is infinitely more difficult to describe the compar 
atively few men of transcendent powers. Of the 
iimited class of very great preachers Methodism can 
mocestly and truthfully boast hershare. For rea 
sons above indica‘ed, their fame must be largely tra- 
d.tional, and this may excuse a little honest skepti- 
cism in times when such men are only a memory; 
but if the men are alive who beard Darbin in his 
sublime hours, or Bascom in bis magnificent flights, 
or Olin as he poured forth impassioned avalanches of 
truth, they can testify that these were giants even 
among great preachers. Nor do these comprise all 
of their class. Other names might be added of 
mighty preachers of the Word who swayed the mul- 
titudes that crowded to listen as the winds sway the 
forests. 

There is one name which must ever stand ina 
class by itself. Matthew Simpson was a great 
preacher even among great preachers. These can be 
compared with each other,bat he was so much unlike 
all others as to be 


Comparable to None. 


It is equally difficult to analyze his greatness. Any 
apparent power in his make-up studied by itself 
gives, paradcxically, a sense of weakness. Either 
presence, voice, gestures or grammatical construc- 
tiop, considered alone, was obnoxious to criticism; 
but when all were employed and the man was 
preaching he was above all criticism. 

Bishop Simpson is probably best remembered ‘n 
the cffacts produced by his great oration on ‘ The 
Future of our Country,’’ snd his matchless sermon 
on ‘“*The Victory of Faith.”’ The session of the 
East Maine Conference which opened Apri! 29, 1863, 
is memorable from the fact that at it the Bishop pre- 
sided, and before its ciose both this oration ard ser- 
mon were delivered. To say great thirgs were ex- 
pected at that Rockland Conference would be to 
state an intense fact mildly. The young men of the 
Conference saw but few of our church journals 
except Zion 8 HeraLp. The Bishop had hardly won 
& moiety of his celebrity. But the “ fathers’’ had 
for some years cried and shouted as they told the 
“boys” of a wonderful sermon at the Bucksport 
Conference that was gloriously indescribable. 
Zion's Heratp had reported other overwhelming 
triumphs of the preacher's power. Our delegates to 
General Conference failed to find words to tell of the 
marvels they had heard and seen. In short, the 
brightest and smartest New England Conference was 
as eagerly expectant as it well could be. The great 
war wason. Scmo of our brethren were in the field. 
We were all patriots. The President had called for 
a National Fast Day, and the governors of Northern 
States had concurred. It was the second day of the 
Conference. Arrangements had been made for a 
union service to be held in the then largest church in 
the city, wh'ch belonged to our Baptist brethren. The 
Conference was invited to furnish the speakers, and 
the Conference in turn invited the Bishop to repr sent 
it, and of course ac journed and attended in a body. 
Needless to say there was a crowd. As I now 
remember it, there was a jam— all seats were full, 
platform covered, galleries fall; a row sat along their 
front with legs pendent. Above and below as many 
a8 could stand to line the walls did so, and were 
envied by those who perforce must stand without 
leaning. I sat at the Lead of a pew on the left. hand 
side of the left-band aisle looking towards the pulpit 
and about cight pews removed from it. Beside me 
sat a broadly built brother who is still alive. Just 
behind me sat—a part of the time at least — Rev. 
E. A. Helmershausen, presiding elder cf the Ban 
gor District, who was translated nearly a score of 
years ago. If I remember correctly, a resident judge 
of the city presided. After the lapse of thirty years 
I find that the preliminary exercises have left no 
recallable impression, but the central figure of that 
wonderful hour rises before me a3 plainly as he rose 
that morning. I bad made a compact with myself 
that I would not accept a stone for bread. I had be- 
fore traveled far in the ardor of youth to hear great 
men only to be disappointed. If I shouted this time 
there would have to be something to shout for, and I 
settled well down in the pew to study things, as { 
fancied, philcsophically. 

The rustle of expectancy died away, leaving the 
hush of a still greater expectation. Yet when the 
Bishop slowly arose and looked over the multitude 
wedged into the church, he was in appearance about 
the last man a stranger would have selected for 
probably the 


Most Marvelous Orator of This Century, 





to their feet and giving cheer upon cheer. At. 


He was tall, stoop-shouldered, and somewhat awk- 
ward in movement. His coat,which he wore buttonec, 


thin and flat, it had this advantage: there was no 
barr, no catch, no suggestion of hesitation for words 
or limping of thought. With so many and noticc- 
able defect, it was equally apparent in an instant 
that the man was natural and that there would be 
no Frenchified gesticulation, no sophomoric declama- 
tion. 

‘* Today a nation is called to its knees,’’ was the 
first sentence we heard, and this gives a fair idea of 
the simplicity, directness and thoughifalness of his 
ordinary mode of speech. If at times he became im- 
passioned and rose to sublime flights, the simplicity 
and directness were still there. A child could under- 
stand his meaning. For the first ten or fifteen min- 
utes there was no suggestion of great resources or 
power. The Bishop talked like himself, and interest- 
ingly of course. Then, as atruth flashed along, he 
lifted his shoulders a bit; his eyes flashed a new 
light; his voice, scarcely changed in pitch, rang out 
a@ little faller tone. He felt something, and the vast 
audience felt a slight shock of the same something 
The quickened pace of his speech was not haste — he 
never Overran himself; but before many minutes 
there was another lifting of that tall frame, another 
flash of lightning in the blue eyes, a still more sensi- 
ble shock to the congregation, and a little modest re- 
sponding which seemed as natural! ag the talking. 

By this time it was all over with everybody. On 
went the Bishop from climax to c_imax, never falter 
ing, never weakening. Each moment the field of 
vision widened. All eyes were fixed. The eager 
listeners held their breath through impassioned pas 
‘ages, and the general sigh of relief at tte end 
sounded like the sough of the wind through respon- 
sive pines. How can I describe the indescribable? 
The outlines of this great address are in print; but 
who that heard it can have patience torcad? Ido 
not know how long we listened. Had I discovured a 
man looking at his watch I should have felt inclined 
to box his ears. In fact, nobody noticed anybody 
very much, ifatall. Idid see the judge, who had 
worked around where he could look more directly 
at the speaker; and he had forgotten the dignity of 
his cflice, and to his great credit! He cried — as who 
did not? He grasped hischair with both hands and 
seemed to be holding on for dear life to keep himself 
in it. Now and then at some wonderful clim:x he 
would jump, chair and all, clear of the platform. 1 
remember distinctly that it appeared ludicrously ap- 
propriate, and between my own shouts hoped he would 
not topple cff the platform. The only person, young or 
old, I saw unmoved was a young minister of another 
cenomination who sat on the platform, and his face 
was as immovable as a grave-stone and nearly as 
expressionless. After a while— how much of a 
while I have not the least idea — I became aware of 
very heavy breathing over my shoulder, and glanced 
back to see my presiding elder standing as rigid as 
granite, grasping the pew before him, and was still 
more surprised to find that likewise I was on my 
feet! 1 had no occasion fcr blushes or dismay, for a 
large part of the audience in the pews had got up 
before orafter I did. I heard a great solLbing and 
shouting arising by my side, and looked down to see 
my broadly-built neighbor on his knees crying and 
praising for all he was worth. By the time the 
concluding climax was reached, capping all before 
it with the magnificent symbolisms of our flag, ev- 
ery body was up, on the floor, in the galleries, on the 
platform around the Bishop, and all were cheering 
shouting, crying, stamping, shaking, waving hate, 
laadkerchiefe, anything, everything lay-hold-able, 
and a‘l seemed barmonious and ¢xceedingly proper. 
On wentthe Bishop without break or drop. All saw 
what he saw, felt what he felt, rose to his heights, 
until the last word left us— as an intensely exhila- 
rated brother said — to hang around for an hour,hug 
ourselves, and pour the glory off ! 


That Memorable Sunday. 


Of course the city of Rockland for two days was 
in commotion. Sunday was not far away, and the 
Bishop must preach. But where? The deacons 
must be ordained, and our own church edifice must 
be honored. Who, then, could hear? I went with 
my wife at eight o'clock, that we might be in season 
for the nine o'clock love-feast, and fcund only two 
seats, and these just infront of the altar. Long be- 
fore the opening prayer standing room was at a pre- 
mium, To sit or stand for hours was nothing if by 
so doing the Bishop could ba heard. Some wise ones 
doubted. When aman bad risen to such heights ard 
shown almost superhuman power, it was hardly to 
be «xpected that he could rise to sublimer heights, 
and it was reasonable to expect that there would be 
a great letting down. But the wiseacres were there 
all the same, and before there had been a dczen tes- 
timonies in the love-feast it was whispered arourd 
that everybody else was coming. Something must 
be done; but what? Rockland Methodists have never 
been defaulted for lack of ingenuity. I heard sus 
picious sounds outside. Investigation was natural. 
I beckoned to a Congregational minister standing in 
the aisle, gave him my seat beside my wife, and 
worked my way through the press and out of the 
church. Just under the window opposite the pulpit 
on the south side of the church, with boxes and 
whatever came handy, some brethren were extempo- 
rzicga platform. It was a proper thing to do, for 
from all quarters the people were coming in crowds. 
At that early hour there was a larger concourse out- 
side the church than within. When the platform 
was laid a score or more mounted it to test its strength, 
and then large timbers were placed uprightly and a 
big sail drawn over them to form acanopy. All ths 
done, the wide window was altogether removed from 
the casing, and the Bishop, presiding elders and choir 
invited out. It was a strange scene. The church 
was densely packed, while outside was an immense 
crowd filling the ample yard around the church and 
the intersectirg streets wherever a glimpse of the 
Bishop could be obtained. ll the other churches 
were practically emptied. Possibly in one or more 
cases @ service was attempted; in others the preach- 
er supplied by the Conference and his handful of 
restless hearers thought it consistent to adjourn ab- 
ruptly. I have heard various estimates of the great 
multitude by very many persons. For years I scarce- 
ly met in Rockland a man or woman who did not at 
least claim to have been in it. 

I thirk, on that beautiful Sunday, I had some 
fears for the voice that was to convey the word, but 
they were groundless. ‘This is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith,” said the 
preacher, as he looked out over that sea of faces. 
Calmly, clearly, he spoke until new visions appeared 
to flash their splendors into his soul, and then we 
that listened began to see. The Fast Day wonders 
were repeated and excelled. Then patriotism lent 
its intensity, but now men were lifted to sublimer 
heights and swept infinitely wider horizons. The 
preacher was traveling an old highway, but he was 
traveling it as an explorer, and we were rapturously 
following in his footsteps. I could repeat parts of 
this unmatchable sermon; whole illustrations and 
figures could be reproduced in words; but all would 
be utterly wanting in the one element which was 
everything, and for which there is no better word 
than power. The preacher not only had, he was 
power. At his touch scales seemed to fall from our 
eyes, and new contirents lifted themselves in the 
ever widening ocean of life. He was the rapt seer of 
the old dispensation, sweeping all possibilities in 
Infinite Love, ard at the same time the burning 
arctangel of the new dispensation opening all mys- 
terics by the Gospel and inviting to the possession of 
e‘ernal dominions and joys. Saints and sinners 





alike felt it to be anapocalyptic hour. The multi- 
tudes swaycd to and fro with a common impulse. 


Thousands cried and shouted unconsciously. In 
the church, and hearing under great disadvantay 
the effect was, if possible, more overwhelming t} 
without. There was almost continual uproar 
yet not the least confusion. The minister wh 
beside my wife treated her before the service t 
edifying discourse on the uncultured folly and » 
ness of shouting, but before the sermon was do, 
was on his feet crying out aloud and making , 
noise than any pewful of Methodists. When 
wonderful vision came into which the sermon 
at its culmination, the « ffect was almost unendur, 
Men and women had to give vent to sgurchar, 
emotions. As on the former occasion, the crow:s 
the church were on their feet, while the mult): 
outside pressed entranced towards the preacher 
senses were captured. They were hearing, but » 
more feeling and seeing. But words will not, ca 
reproduce the scene. I pause, dissatisfied, boy 

This poor description of the effect of this 
and sermon has this merit — it is not, for it 
not be, overdrawn. There are living men who 
read it and feel the thrill of the power they felt : 
years ago, and wonder I have written so : 
The mighty preacher now stands before the ‘Ih; 
Ob! that we bad tens of thousands, as manly 
honest and pure as he, blazing with the s 
spired love, and illamined and impelled by th; 
gospel of life, to preach to this worldly, se: 
doubting age! 

Lynn, Mass. 





BISHOP SIMPSON AS A NEIGHBOR 


PRINCIPAL C. C. BRAGDON, 


REMEMBER dear Bishop Simpson n 
lovingly as a neighbor and in the h 

During part of his stay in Evanston, I1l., 
humble tenement was next his home. [| \ 
but a lad in my early teens, and his kind: 
to my mother (just widowed) and her ch 
dren drew me to him as to almost no ot! 
man I ever knew. How a man with his ca: 
and immense work could remember childre: 
faces and names, and could take time to spes 
to them almost as if they were his own, j 
quire after their little concerns, and give ea: 
a word to uplift, was beyond my compreh: 
sion then, and now more than then passes m 
thinking. For I saw later, better than I di 
as a child, how wide was his compass an 
how far-reaching his interest in all thing 
pertaining to the welfare of the nation which 
he served so loyally and the church he loved 
so profoundly. 

He would come over into our lot early in 
the morning, taking the precious moments of 
his rare visits to his delightful home circl 
and inquire into mother’s cares and our stud 
ies, or stop on the street the children with a 
word so personal and pointed that one fe! 
that he knew and cared for all he was doing 
and never once without inspiring a desire t 
be better, truer, nobler. 

He had a rare gift of drawing hearts t 
him, which I hope will be touched by tendere: 
and stronger pens than mine in this memoria 
number, but it cannot be told by any on 
who has a more vivid recollection of it, or « 
profounder gratitude for what it has been t 
him all his life. I should say he he)ped mor 
people to a better life by this personal int 
est and power than even by his matchless 
and so far unmatched, eloquence. 

By Mrs. Simpson's kindness I once had th 

great privilege of a week in their home i 

Philade|]phia, and the contact with that great 
soul in the bosom of his devoted family has 
been a charming memory and an inspiratio: 
all my daye. Such a home life I have never 
scen elsewhere. Bishop Simpson put every 
one, even the least, at his best — brought to 
the top the noblest qualities that were in him. 
It is a rare gift, and one not so cultivated by 
great men as it ought to be; yet it seemed 
only his nature that did it, not his effort. 

I remember one sermon in the old Union 
Church at Evanston, when he described the 
tender love of God so that I had a glimpse, 
yes, a full vision, of the eternal, unchange- 
able love of the Father, which was as a lift- 
ing into the seventh heaven, and the whol 
congregation was brought to its feet in out- 
spoken gratitude, men crying like children, 
women shaking their handkerchiefs in th: 
air without knowing what they were doing 

The air was vocal with praice. 

I think the church and the world have nevc: 
known how wise and complete a helpmaté 
the good Bishop had in his beloved and sym 

pathetic wife, nor how unselfishly she labored 
with him for the uplifting and advancing of 
our church so dear to both. 


Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 





AS I HEARD HIM. 
KEV CHARLES PARKHt RST. 


{ Rh: printed frcm Zion's HERALD, 1883.) 


ESLEY CHAPEL, Washington, was to be re- 
W dedicated, and it was thronged to its ut- 
most capacity. Bishop Simpson was at his best. 
The audience became singularly plastic under his 
touch. We were broken and melted until we wept 
like a child, and often it seemed to us as if we must 
cry out to him, ‘‘ Hold! we cannot bear any mor! ”’ 
When he ceased, there was the involuntary stir and 
outburst of pent-up emotions which bespoke the 
strength of his grasp upon us. There is no demon 
stration of power to be compared to this. It is the 
highest art, the noblest achievement. How is he 
able todoit? Whatare the qualities and qualitica 
tions which make it possible? 
We notice, first, an internal fitness. It is the deep, 
all-absorbing, spiritual life of the man which sets ai! 
his powers aglow. It is the fire within his own soul 
brightly burning there, which breaks out to consume 
and melt others. We donot minimize his remark- 
able gifts of eloquent speech when we say that we 
believe the impression most deeply made on the audi- 
ence was the unwonted devoutness of the preacter. 
The next characteristic we notice, as giving special 
unction to his preaching, was the fact that it was so 
particularly Biblical. While the Bishop shows easy 
familiarity with the scientific and metapbysica! 
phases of thought peculiar to this age, and alludes 
to such unostentatiously, yet his thought is Biblical, 


and from beginning to end the treasury from which 
be draws is the *‘one Book.”’ He shows that he is a 
most close and assiduous Bible student, familiar 
with the minutest detail of type and incident. The 
most impressive parts of his sermon today were 
strictly exegetical. He has the rare power of imaging 
scenes of Scripture so that you can see them as if 
thrown upon canvas. It is noticeable, if he speaks 
of mount, river, man, face, or look, in connection 
with any event in Scripture, that some most apt 
descriptive adjective or phrase is linked with it, to 
carry reality and picturesqueness to the hearer. 

The last, because to us the chief, element of his 
wonderful pulpit power, is because he so magnifies 
the person and work of Christ, and so simply, pa 
thetically, lovingly, tells the story of redemption. It 
is because Christ is all in all to him that he can 50 
fascinatingly hold Him up to others. The passage of 
Scripture most in mind since the sermon, as the con- 
clusion from his « ffort, is this, ** And I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men anto Me.” This is the chief 
lesson — Christ, lifted before men, by lips touched 
= passionate love shall draw the human heart to 

m. 

Verging upon fourscore years, so many of which 
have been given to arduous and constant strain in 
the service of God in our church, it 16 @ reason for 
devout thankfulness that he can still teach the minis- 
try so impressively how to preach the Gospel of Jesus 





Christ. 
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riiikD QU ARTER. LYSSON IL. 
Sunday, July 2. 
Acts 16: 6-15 


w. 0. HOLWAY, U. 8. N. 


CALLED TO EUROPE. 
Lesson Introduced. 





TEX "Go ye, therefore, and | 

nel oie ing them in the name of | 

id of the Son, and of the Holy | 
tt. 28: 19) 


A. D. 51-52. 


Philipot, in Macedonia. 


EADINGS: Monday — Acts 16: 6-15 
r. 2: 12.17. Wednesday — Matt. 
ireday Heb 10: 18 25 Friday 
Saturday -3 John 18 Sun- 
14 20 


Lesson Paraphrased. 
on his second missionary 
H and Barnabas’ had 
\utioch a tour of visita- 
churches planted in Asia 
ng his first journey, but 
en a disagreement between 
er inviting Mark to go with 
they had finally gone sep- 
-Barnabas taking Mark 
g for Cyprus, and Paul, 
las for his companion, and 
way through Syria and 
‘‘confirming the church- 
ystra he found Timothy, 
een converted during his 
t to this place. This young 
idly j»ined Paul and Silas in 
gelizing work, having first 
to be circumcised as a con- 
Jewish prejudice. Through 
| Galatia the trio went. an- 
» the churches the decisions 
y the council at Jerusalem, 
gthening them in the faith. 
to the special guidance of 
t, they forbore to ex‘end the 
consular Asia and proceeded 
lespont. Here at Troas a 
peared to Paul. A man of 
seemed to stand with out- 
beckoning hands, and his 
rang in the Apostle’s 
Come over and help us!” 
gy this call ag from God, and 
Luke who appears to have 


words 





lroas at this time and who 
the fourth member of the 
, vessel was taken at Troas, 
ind favoring, in two days! 
was reached, and the next 
polis. Here the boat came to 
i the party disembarked — 
time that three of them at 
foot on European soil. 

lid not linger here. Neapo- 
iply the port of Pailippi, 
inland, and the chief city 
cedonian frontier. It had 
ed to the rank of a ‘‘ col- 
the famous defeat of 
Cassius, and emblems of 

r greeted the party at 

). The Jews had probably 
synegogue in this city, but the 
kuew that if there were any 





en of Abraham residing here 
would be found on the river bank 
the hour of devotion. On the Sib- 
, therefore, they turned their steps 
ier. Only a few women were found 
With these they conversed, 
vith a blessed result. The recep- 
heart of Lydia, a member of the 
guild, who sold purple and was 
tly a woman of influence and 


gave eager heed to Paul's dis- 
She became a disciple and 
iptized, her household uniting 


1 adherence to the new faith. 

yielded to her earnest 
of hospitality, and took up 
ide in her house. 


+] 
»»stles 


The Lesson Explained. 
vy when they had gone through. 
\., ‘and they went through’’) — 
as, and Timothy. Phrygia and 
1—‘*midland districts of Asia 
t was at this time that the churches 
a were founded. Paul speaks of 
sched to them the Goepel at first 
nfirmity of the flesh, and of having 
med as an angel from heaven 
15)’ (Farrar). Forbidden of 
ly Ghost to preach (R. V., 
the word in Asia —not our 
c even Asia Minor, bat what was 
‘ proconsular Asia,’’ the provinces 
g the Al sean, namely Lydia, Mysia 
Evidently Paul wished to linger 
‘‘by three separate monitions is he 
t his field is no longer Asia, but 
[wo of these monitions are neg 
irning him away; one is positive, 
m onward’? (Whedon). ‘ Per- 
preach there was only delayed ’’ 


Athens, Coriath and Rome, the great 
the world’s thought, lay outeide the 
ircle. The Lord had many apostles, 
Paul. He had no other man 89 well 
r the work in these great thought- 
the age. Paul’s work in these was 
) fill out the flower of his life 


\fter they were come to Mysia 
‘when they were come over 
ag Mysia;"’ ‘*apparently at the point 
rygia, Mysia and Bithynia meet”’ 
Assayed to go into Bithyn- 
would have gone had he not been 
1.” The Spirit—R. V., “the 
! Jesus;’’ an expression nowhere 
ls nd in the Bible. Suffered them 
iged up the way, or else gave an 
able monition that the appointed 
lsewhere. Passing by Mysia.— 
ac to pass through it to get to Troas, 
‘passed by’” it as regards preach- 
“ame down to Troas—from the 
‘-land to the well-known seaport on 
spont, the full name of which was 
ria Troas, after Alex inder the Great 
ed it. It was near the site of the 
roy, the scane of Homer’s Iliad. 
ed Troas four times. It was 
) house of Carpus, that he left his 
‘8, and parchments after his first 

ent ’’ (Hurlbat). 
m lie the waters that divide Asia 
D).vine warnings have bidden him 
\ Asia; shall he now cross the cele- 
‘its, and set his foot on European soil? 
‘ites the vast continent. First in order is 
®, brightened with pointe of a rare civil. 
» hext comes Rome, the seat of empire; 
— ‘tral in Europ: are the vast hives of bar- 
“ete *, Doble in race, the ancestors of modern 
‘on , “ and of us, but as yet dividing the forests 
Eur é ngs Savage beasts. To the margin of this 
re be our apostle comes, charged with a mis- 
Preguant with the hopes of modern civil- 





ization. To all his queries now comes a divine 
answer (Whedon). 

9 Avision appeared to Paul — “ not 
& real person, but a vision, bat not necessari- 
ly imparted in a dream ” (Gloag). ‘A spe- 
cial vision was necessary t» direct Paul's eye 
to Kurope. For an Oriental to pass, on such 
& mission, into far western lands, was a dif 
ficult and hazardous undertaking "’ (Revision 
Commentary). A man of Macedonia. — 
‘His words made him known as a Macedon- 
ian. Perhaps Paul also ascertained his origin 
from his national dress, having frequently 
| seen Macedonian seamen in Tarsus, his birth 
place. The Macedonian spirit once, as a 
proud conqueror, crossed the Hellespont and 
filled Asia with Macedonian glory; bat now 
that spirit stands as a suppliant before an 
Asiatic who has no other weapon than the 
sword of the Spirit’’ (Lange). Come over 
+. and help us. — ‘‘ This vision has been 
rightly recogniz:d by the church as interpret- 
ing the unuttered cry of heathendom for 
help” (Abbott). ‘*And it has been abun- 
dantly shown that it is death to a church or 
a Christian, either not to hear this cry, or, 
having heard it, not to beed it’’ (Riddle). 


This most celebrated country (Macedonia) lay 
to the “7 of Greece. Toessalonica was its 
capital. had nameronus flourishing cities, of 
which Fmt Thessalonica, Amphipolis, Apol- 
lonia, and Berea are mentioned in the Acts. It 
now constitutes a part of Turkey; and notwith- 
standing the oppression of the T arks, Christian- 


ity, though in a poor condition, exists to this 
day (Gloag). 


10. Immediately we endeavored to 
go into Macedonia (R V., “ Straightway 
we sought to go forth into Macedonia’’) — 
‘* the first of what have been called ‘ the we 
passages,’ indicating that the writer was 
present’’ (Whedon). ‘‘ Here Luks for the 
first time includes himself in the narrative, 
and therefore it is rightly assumed that he 
ined Paul at Troas’’ (Meyer). ‘He was 
a physician (Col. 4: 14) and a Gentile (Col. 
t: 11, 14)’ (Cambridge Bible). Assured- 
ly gathering—R _ V., “concluding.” 
‘*The verb has the sense of ‘coming to a 
conciusion by putting things side by side’ ’’ 
(Cambridge Bible). 


11, 12. Therefore loosing from Troas 
—R \V,, “setting sail therefore from Troas.”’ 
Came with (R. V., “made’’) a straight 
course to Samothracia (R. V., “Samo- 
thrace’’) —an island in the -¥ sean, ‘eight 
miles long and six broad’’ (A/f rd). *Di- 
rectly before them lie the isles of the A zean, 
celebrated »y the genius of Homer — Tene 
dos, Lomnos, Imbros, and, further to the 
northwest, the tall cliffs of Samothrace. By 
& brisk wind from the south, they were able 
to take ‘a straight course,’ and to accomplish 
ia two days their trip to Neapolis, which oft 
en takes five’? (Whedon). Neapolis —the 
port of Pailippi; it is now called Cavallo; its 
distance from Troas is 65 miles. Thence to 
Philippi — eight or ten miles away. ‘ This 
city was built by Philip of Macedon, who 
named it after himself. It became known in 
history as the scene of the decisiva battle in 
which Brutus and Cassius were defsated by 
Augustus and Antony (B c. 42). The city 
tas long since disappeared, and its site is oc- 
cupied by a small village named Filiba”’ 
(Revision Commentary). The chief city 
of that part of Macedonia —R. V , ‘‘a 
city of Macedonia, the first of tha district.’’ 
And a colony (R. V , ‘a Roman colony’’). 
— ‘Philippi was made a colonia by Augus- 
tus, as a memorial of his victory over Bratus 
and Cassius, and as a frontier garrison 
against Thrace. Its full name on the coins 
of the city was Colonia Augusta Julia Phil- 
ippensis. A Roman colony was, in fact, a 
portion of Rome itself transplanted to the 
provincss. The colonists consisted of veteran 
soldiers and freedmen, who went forth, and 
determined and marked out their situation, 
with all religious and military ceremonies. 
The inhabitants of the colonies were Roman 
cit z3ns, and were still enrolled in one or 
other of the tribes, and possessed the privi- 
lege of voting at Rome. They were governed 
by their own senate and magistrates, and not 
by the governor of the proviaca’”’ (Alford). 


At Philippi Paul is on the great Egnatian Way. 
This grand thoroughfare started from Cypsela, 
on the Hebrus, and pissed through Philippi, 
Thesgalonica, and Edessa, terminating at Dyra- 
chiam, on the coast. There afer y brought the 
traveler to Bruodusium, in Italy, and thence the 
great Appian Way led himto Rome. It was the 
nearest approach the world had yet made to our 
railro dacroes the con'inent from New York to 
California (Whedon). 


13 On the Sabbath. — Ia this Roman 
city the Jaws evideatly had no synagogue 
and were f:w in number; but the Sabbath 
woulli bring them together. Went out of 
the city — Kk. V,, “‘ went forth without the 
gate.” By ariver side — tho Gangas, or 
Gangatis, a small stream flowing into th» 
Strymon river. Where prayer was wont 
to be made (RK. V., ‘where we supposed 
there was a place of prayer ’’’). — ‘‘ This miy 
have been simply a customary locality of 
river-side prayer, or there may hava beena 
rocfl:ss enclosure, or there may have bsen a 
complete edifice. For each of these three 
was customary; and either would b3 desig- 
nated by the same word, namely, @ prosen 
cha’”’ (Whedon). Spake unto the women 
which resorted thither (R. V., ‘‘ which 
were come together’’). — ‘‘ That female 
prayer-meeting was destined to leave its mark 
on all the time to come. For there, within 
its small circle, was the story of redemption 
first told in proud Europe ’’ (C.8. R >binson). 


14. Lydia, a seller of purple, of the 
city of Thyatira.—‘‘The city of Thya- 
sira, on the confines of Lydia and Mysia, and 
one of the ssven churches of Asia addressed 
in the Apocalypse, was celebrated in very 
early days for its purple dyes and fabrics. 
Among the ruins of the city has been found 
an inscription relating to the guild of dyers, 
curiously testifying to the accuracy of even 
the unimportant details of this narrative. 
The business which brought Lydia to Phi 
lippi was connected either with the sale of the 
coloring matter, or, more likely, with the 
fabric already dyed. The purple color, so 
esteemed in the ancient world, included many 
tints’’ (Ravision Commentary). Which 
worshiped God. — She was a proselyte to 
the Jewish faith. Whose heart the Lord 
opened.— ‘‘ An unconverted soul is shut 
up and its doors barred against the truth. 
God alone can open it. Lydia was just now 
experiencing, and did aot resist, the strivings 
of the Spirit ’’ (Lindsay). 


Probably the opening was a process that had 
been going on for along time. From day to day 
her heart longed more for God; from day to 
day her prayer rose more eagerly to the throne. 
This was the opening; she was growing ready 
for receiving the Gospel. Even the preaching of 
Paal did not save ualess as opened heart attend- 
ed to it and took i: in (Arnot). 


15 When she was baptized, and her 
household.—‘‘Tuis passage has been 
quoted in support of infant baptism. It is, 
however, quite uncertain whether by the 
words ‘her household’ we are to understand 
her children, her slaves, or the working peo 
ple busied in the industry of dyeing. Taere 
are other households mentioned in the New 
Testament as having been baptized (verse 32; 
1 Cor. 1:16; Rom. 16:5); is it credible, 
asks Bengel, ‘that in so many families there 
was no child?’ Bat our Lord’s action when 





He laid His hands on the little children (Matt. 


19: 15) is of all warrants for this most ancient 
practice the most authoritative. As has been 
well said, ‘ If infants were capable of spiritual 
blessings then, why should they be thought 
incapable now?’ ”’ (Revision Commentary). 
If ye have jadged me to be faithfal. — 
‘* The words contain a modest, almost a pa- 
thetic, appeal to the fact that the preachers 
had recognizad her faith by admitting her to 
baptism. If she was fit for that, was she un- 
fit to be their hostess?" (Plumptre.) Come 
into my house. — ‘‘ We have here the first 
example of that Christian hospitality which 
was so emphatically enj »ined and so lovingly 
practiced in the apostolic church ” (Howson). 


IV. The Lesson Illustrated. 


1. That martial mastiff, Frederick of Prus- 
sia, defied half of Europe to conquer him for 
seven bloody years, simply by his intuition 
of the right moments and his prompt use of 
them. His famous pupil, Napoleon, was the 
king of opportunities; he used to say, ‘‘ There 
is a crisis in every battle, a ten or fifteen min- 
utes on which its fate depends.’’ Ten minutes 
of sharp striking when the iron is hot are 
worth days of tiresome hammering when it 
has grown cold. The word ‘ opportunity” 
signifies the very nick of time. The soul- 
winners are those who improve them. When 
Providence sets a door aj ir, they push it open 
and enter (Cayler). 


2 I know a man who balieves he was once 
wakened from slumber at the critical moment 
in time to save his child from his burning 
dwelling; another by an unaccountable im- 
pression was turaed back from aj urney to 
his home to save his family from nocturnal 
burglars; another was so beset by providen- 
tial hindrances as to prevent his embarking 
on board a ship which was never heard of 
after leaving port. President Lincoln believed 
that he was forewarned of some great calam- 
ity a night or two before his death. The last 
day of his life he spent under the shadow of 
eternity (Phelps). 


3. Mrs, Gatty, in her ‘‘ Parables from Nat- 
ure,’’ gives a beautifal illustration of God's 
use and our use of impsrfect instruments in 
doing His work —imperfect apostles, imper- 
fect churches, imperfect Christians, and yet 
really good work is done. She ralates the 
story of a young minister, who insisted that 
everything must be squared according to his 
ideas of perfect right. O41 one occasion he 
undertook to tune the church organ in an 
emergency. He took the scale of notes used, 
and tuned the organ perfectly according to 
it. Then he strack the notes of Haydn's 
‘*Mass’”” in five flats, and was astonished at 
the terrible discords he made. An organ 
tuner explained afterwards to him that his 
scale was right, his system was right, but if 
you stick too close to it, it sets you wrong. 
Most fi‘ths must be left flat, some few made 
sharp, the octaves alone tuned in unison, 
because the organ is an imperfect instrument. 
But by making proper allowance for this im- 
perfection, wonderful and harmonious music 
may be produced by it (Peloubet). 


4 Yonder is a cracked bell. Ho >w again to 
restore it? By one of two methods. The 
first is to surround it with hoops and bands. 
Bat the crack is easily discerned. The only 
effectual way 1s to remelt the bell, recast it, 
and make it all new. Then it will ring clear 
as ever. Human nature is a bell suspended 
high up in the steeple of creation to ring the 
praises of God. By the fall the bell cracked. 
Statesmen try to restore it by laws like steel 
hoops. But the tone is cracked. The heart 
must be made anew if heaven's high arches 
are to echo oar anthems of praise (Jones). 





East Maine Conference Seminary. 


This is the season when the minds and 
hearts of our people are tarned towards our 
schools of learning. Multitudes of young 
people are being graduated from oar schools, 
and are going forth to fill the varied positions 
of life. Probably no institution in New En- 
gland is more deserving of the sympathy and 
aid of our people than the seminary which is 
ander the special auspices of the East Maine 
Conference, and is located at Bucksport. It 
is doubtful if any school in our country is 
doing a better work according to its facilities. 
Its location on the banks of the Penobscot is 
admirable. It is accessible by cars and by 
boat. It is eighteen miles below Bangor, 
and about the same distance from Belfast and 
Ellsworth. Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., the 
principal, is one of our accomplished and en- 
| thusiastic teachers. He is a notable examp'e 
| of industry, z3al and wisdom. Miss Amanda 
M. Wilson is the very popular and efficient 
preceptress. The other members of the fac 
alty are well fitted for their duties. 

The growth of the school since Prof. 
Chase assumed charge has been q 1ite remark- 
able. A few years ago Bishop Hurst pro- 
nounced it ‘*‘ phenomenal,’’ and most earnest- 
ly exhorted the Methodists of Eastern Maine 
to rally to its support. In 1884, when the 
present management began, the aggregate 
attendance was 291. There has been a 
steady increase, and according to the last 
catalogue the attendance was 585. The vari- 
ous colleges for which the young people here 
fit, speak in very high terms of the splendid 
equipment which this Seminary gives. The 
best brain and blood of the young people of 
Eastern Maine are largely represented in the 
institution. A simple narration of the self 
denial, prudence and courage of many of 
these students would be reassuring to those 
who think our young people are wanting in 
the heroic element. 

The religious atmosphere is ore of the 
marked characteristics of the school. The 
students have their prayer meetings, and the 
faculty have weekly meetings when each one 
invokes God's special blessing upon the 
school. It is worthy of mention that at the 
last State Y. M. C. A. convention more coa- 
verts were reported from this school than from 
all others of like grade in the State. The 
last class that was graduated numbered 35. 
Of these 25 are professed Christians, and 11 
are converts of comparatively recent date. 
Prof. Chase profoundly believes in taking 
everything to God in prayer. 

The present hour marks a crisis in the his- 
tory of the school. It greatly needs a largely 
increased endowment and new buildings. 
One man has pledged $5 000, on consideration 
that $45,000 additional shall be raised by Jan. 
1, 1896 At the last session of the Conference 
Bishop Ninde appointed Kev. A. S. Ladd 
financial agent. Mr. Ladd has spent nearly 
all the years of his ministry in the Maine 
Conference. For twenty years he has filled 
the leading appointments in that Conference, 
and had one pastorate atthe First Courch, 
Bangor. Last year he was the popular and 
efficient presiding elder of Lewiston District. 
He has twice represented his Conference in 
the Ganeral Conference, and so has a wide 
acquaintance throughoutthe connection. He 
1s in the prime of life, anda man of superior 
abilities as a preacher and platform speaker, 
and has bad much experience in lifting 
church debts. 

As East Maine has sent such large quotas 
of splendid men to help build up Methodism 
in all parts of the country, itis a good time 
for all parts of our great church to show, in 
a substantial way, their appreciation of such 
favors. Bishop Ninde says: “ While 
holding the recent Conference I was clearly 
impressed with the exceptionally good work 

this noble institution was accomplishing 











under many restrictions and disabilities, and 
I can scarcely name a school which is more 
rchly deserving of the liberal benefactions of 
the friends of Christian education.’’ 

Mr. Ladd’s address is No. 9 Fourth S8t., 
Bangor, Me. Any amounts sent to him will 
be promptly acknowledged. 





The Conferences. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 
Boston District. 


W. F. M. S.— The district convention of 
the Western D.vision of Boston District was 
held in Webster, June 8. Mrs. Lucia F.Har- 
rison, district secretary, presided. The meet- 
ing was held in Rev. E. T. Carnick’s p'eas- 
ant church, and Mrs. Curnick led the 
morning devotions; subjact, ‘‘ How Ll Bocame 
interested in Missionary Work.’’ Addresses 
of welcome and responses were followed by 
a report of the last convention. The reports 
from all the auxiliaries were encouraging. 
Webster was the binner society, having 
raised $190 for the work in the year. Sev- 
eral ‘‘ Girls’ Bands ’’ also reported, showing 
good work done. Ux»ridge society is the 
only charge not represented in W. F. M. 8. 
work. Papers wero read on ‘ Ideal Of 
ficers;"’ two were on ‘‘ ldeal Racording Sez- 
retary,”’ one on “ Ideal Corresponding Sacre- 
tary,’’ and one on ‘‘ Ideal Treasurer.’’ 

At the afternoon session Mrs. Jane Red, 
evangelist, of Worcester, led devotions. 
Greetings were extended from both t1e Con- 
gregational and Baptist missionary workers 
of Webster. Miss Cushman spoke of her work 
in China during her eight years there, and 
also of the death of Mrs. Warren, and of the 
decision of the board to buy a piece of prop- 
erty in Rome with money given as memorial 
for her. A fine paper on the Little Light 
Bearers’ movement, as seen from a mother’s 
Standpoint, was read. A discussion fol 
lowed on ‘* Which is the More Important 
Mission-field — China or India?’”’ Mrs. J. 
L. Harrison, of Worcester, argued for India, 
and Clara Cushman for China, and both 
were proved very important fields for work. 
The question then being opened to all, sever- 
al sisters spoke of this time as a crisis in our 
work. Miss Cushman urged liberal contri- 
butions to ‘‘ Contingent Fand,”’ to serve as 
oil to run the machinery of our work. “A 
model mission band meeting’’ was held by 
the girls’ band of Webster. The young girls 
presided, one offered prayer, all business was 
transacted decently and in order, and thoy 
spoke loudly so all could hear; it was an 
ideal meeting. Mrs. Harrison then spoke to 
the girls, and Miss Cushman talked and sang 
in Chinese and spoke of Miss Hale as the 
‘‘children’s missionary.”” Rev. G. H 
Hastings, of North Grosvenordale, pronounced 
the benediction, thus closing a very success- 
ful service. 

D nner and tea were served by members o¢ 
the Webster auxiliary, and in the evening 
Miss Cushman spoke at some length of her 
work, and then showed stereopticon views 
from China. 

Exa M. Keitu, Sec. pro tem. 





VERMON T CONFERENCE. 


St. Albans District. 


St. Albans. — The district meeting of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society was 
well attended, representing many charges 
over the widely extended bounds of the work. 
Mrs. W. D. Malcom presided during the day, 
and Miss M. A. Pomeroy, district secretary, 
in the evening. The devotional exercises 
were conducted by Mrs. A. L. Stanwood in 
the morning, by Mrs. E. Folsom in the after- 
noon, and by Rev. R. L. Bruce in the even- 
ing. The Divine Spirit was manifest in these 
as in all the exercises. The reports from 
auxiliaries showed v-ork, persistence, intelli 
gence, liberality. Mrs. M. E. Forsyth, of 
Fairfax, presented a solid Christian paper on 
“The Master Calling.”” Mrs. P. S. Beeman, 
Conference secretary, found words of cheer 
in the aspect of the work —a change from 
solicitation to b3 solicited, increased oppor- 
tunities, multiplied literature, more workers 
and increased number of methods of work, 
and grand and growing results. Mrs. L F, 
Harrison, of Worcester, Mass, superintend- 
ent of children’s work, N. E. Branch, clearly 
presented new and suggestive ways of work- 
ing to interest the young. She explained, 
also, the * L'ttle Light Bearers ’’ department. 
Miss E L. Harvey, a returned missionary, 
ably answered the interrogations from the 
question-box. Mrs. E. J. Parmelee read an 
appealing paper from the subject, ‘‘ As ye 
have opportunity.”” Mrs. H. W. Atkinson 
followed with an excellent practical article on 
‘*The Missionary Spirit Essential to Every 
Christian.’’ The children were given an hour, 
which they and all much enjoyed. They 
sang, spoke, and were addressed by Mrs. 
Harrison and Miss Harvey. 

The evening time was given to formal ad- 
dresses. Miss Harvey thoroughly and inter- 
estingly presented the work of the Society in 
foreign lands. Mrs. Beeman preached a tell- 
ing sermon on one of the last requests of our 
Lord: ‘* Go into allthe world.’”’ Music was 
freely interspersed in the exercises of the day, 
subscribers were obtained for a penny a day 
and a prayer, and acoliection taken. The 
local society gave an excellent supper to all 
freely. S» much of the Spirit of Jesus; is felt 
in such unselfish meetings, where something 
is said and done for others and for the most 
needy, that the wish only obtains that our 
sisters had the power and means to hold them 
more frequently. 


Stowe. — Rev. George E. Smith, a former 
pastor of the M. E. Church here, preached on 
Sanday, Jane 4, much to the gratification of 
his acquaintances. 


Morrisville. —Six persons were received 
int) full membership in the church on Sunday 
last. D. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE. 
Concord District. 


Piymouth,— The presiding elder found a 
beautifal bouquet of pansies and heliotrope 
awaiting him on his first visit. Rev. G. N. 
Dorr fiads an open door to the hearts of the 
people of this strong church. Rav. John 
Parker, of the New York East Conference, 
delivered both the memorial sermon and ad- 
dress before the soldiers. He also rej iced 
the presiding elder by preaching for him — 
the first substitute he has found in over three 
years. Bro. Parker is now a supernumerary, 
but hie force and fire remain with him, and 
his services were highly appreciated by the 
soldiers and the peop'e. 


Laconia. — An advance of $158 on the esti- 
mate for pastor’s salary indic«tes, in part, 
the growing strength and courage of this 
church. Having sold its parsonage three 
years ago ( unwisely, as some think ), a con- 
venient house has been recently hired 
and furnished for the pastor, Rev. Wm. 
Warren, who is now well established in his 
new charge. 

Franklin Falis — After a delay of several 
weeks, Rev. C. Byrne is finally settled in his 
new home. Sabbath services and week-day 
social meetings are well attended. Important 
improvements in church property are contem- 
plated.’ The pastor’s salary has been increased 


$100. A new parsonage is among the possi- 
bilities of the near fature. 

Bristol.— While this church retained the 
salary as formerly in the total, an ad- 
vance over itself and over most other 
churches indeed, was made in the prompt- 
ness of early payments to the new pas- 
tor. He has been in the field but two 
Sabbaths, and the treasurer paid him $100. 
This is a matter worthy of mention as an ex- 
ample to others. The congregations are good, 
and the vestry so crowded at the Sabbath 
evening social services that it 1s proposed to 
transfer the meetings to the large audience- 
room. Rev. J.D. L2Gro is the happy and 
more than acceptable pastor. 

Tilton.— This church rightly thinks it 
should have one of the very best preachers in 
the Conference, and is quite sure it has him 
in Rev. W. H. Tarkington. A successful 
year of Christian work is anticipated. ‘* Good 
gospel, good congregations, good social meet- 
ings, and good financial outlook.’’ So writes 
the treasurer, Bro. A. T. Cass. All depart- 
ments of the church were represented in thé 
addresses made at the reception given the 
pastor under the auspices of the Epworth 
League. 

M mroe and North Monroe. — These church- 
es are grateful for the coming of Rev. E. A. 
Draper as their pastor. The estimate for his 
salary is an increase of $84 above the sum 
formerly paid, the increase being the amount 
paid for house rent. The people will reap 
from his ministry ‘‘ spiritual things,’ while 
they provide for him ‘‘ carnal things’ gener- 
ously. His little daughter recently had her 
arm broken; but it will mend itself, which 
cannot be said of many other broken things 
in the world. But the blessed Healer of 
broken hearts is being proclaimed by the 
preacher; and He is there with all power. 


Lancaster. — Quick work is expected in 
building the new parsonage, which will proba- 
biy be finished in September. By the favor 
of the purchaser the pastor remains for the 
present in the old parsonage. Rev. R. T. 
Wolcott was warmly welcomed. The field 
here 1s large and much gain in many ways 
has been made in recent years. Much of 
promise yet remains. At Grangeville, an ap- 
pointment two or three miles out from the 
Centre, the writer found an afternoon Sab- 
bath congregation of ninety, many of them 
young men and women, one of whom, at 
least, resolved to start in the new life. This 
is an important part of this pastoral charge. 


Lakeport. — Rev. W. J. Wilkins is the pas- 
tor. An advance was made in the pastor's 
salary. The church building enterprise hav- 
ing been carried through, a large part of the 
missionary money (as is usual in such cases ) 
had to be withdrawn, to aid otner and weaker 
appointments. But the liberal disposition 
shown in that enterprise gives assurance that 
the pastor's needs will be generously provided 
for by this people. The $500 recently paid on 
the debt was given by Bros. Griffia and 
Palsifer. 


Lisbon. — The sickness of the pastor and 
family delayed his public reception; but it 
came, and with the good-will and full-heartei- 
ness characteristic of this people. Rev. L. R. 
Danforth is not left in doubt as to the minds 
of the people, or as to the providence of God 
concerning his appointment to this field of 
labor. 


Bethlehem, — Revival interest was mani- 
fest in the first services conducted by the 
new yastor, Rev. W. R Webster. Many ad- 
vantages and some disadvantages arise out of 
the conditions prevailing here during the 
time of the influx of multitudes of summer 
visitors. It is expected tbat Bro. Webster 
will be avle to make the most of the 
advantages. 


Centre Sandwich.— Rev. W.T. Hill, the 
new pastor, at once surprised and rej iced the 
people on June 4 by reading to them a paper 
from the venerable Moulton H. Mars’on, in 
which he generously proposed to give $1 500 for 
a new pips organ on condition that the people 
raise a like amount for improvements on the 
church edifice. Responses were made at once, 
covering over one-half thesum required. The 
balance will soon be forthcoming. Bro. W. 
A Hoard will draw his check for one-third 
of the whole sum. The pastor will handle 
the matter wisely and effi siently. 


M ultonboro. — The audience-room and ex- 
terior of this church were putin good order 
over ono year ago; but it was found this 
spring that the foundations of the vestry 
were failing, and new timbers and floor- 
ing are now being put in. New paint and 
paper have recently transformed the parson- 
age, and new furaishings are added. Tuese 
things and many others indicative of a kiidly 
interest, give courage to Rev. G. R. Locke as 
he enters upon his labors in this place. 


In all the places named in this communica- 
tion, the pastors are new, and it is a pleasure 
to say that so far as visited by the presiding 
elder they have manifested a willingness to 
conform to the request of the Annual Confer- 
ence to pay the traveling and moving ex- 
ponses of the preachers as required by the 
Discipline. The D-scipline requires the de- 
parting pastor to leave a catalogue or plan of 
his charge to his successor. This is impor- 
tant. Most pastors do this. A few leave 
nothing. Some others ieave plans prepared 
by preceding pastors, and too old to be of 
much value. 


All preachers who may come will be gladly 
wvelcomed to the Preachers’ Meeting at Wetrs, 
July 5and6. All who have rooms or society 
houses will do well to bring their keys and 
also provisions. It is expocted some will come 
with their families and stay for several days. 
The hotel will bs open at reasonable rates. 

8. C. K 








EAST MAINE CONFERENCE. 
Rockland District. 


Damariscotia and Mil/s.—A local paper 
speaks as follows of the hearty reception 
given Rev. C. L. Banghart and his excelien: 
wife on the evening of May 26. ‘‘ An address 
of welcome was given by Bro. Joseph H. 
Hiscock, assuring the pastor and his wifs of 
the co-operation of the church with them in 
their work. An appropriate address was 
given by Miss Hattie Knowlton, representing 
the Epworth Liague, and Miss Marion Dan- 
bar (eight years of age), representing the 
Junior League. An original poem was read 
by Miss Hattie Kaowlton, composed by her 
brother, who is aninvalid. Excellent sing- 
ing was rendered by a ladies’ quartet. The 
vestry was tastefully decorated with pot 
flowers, farns, evergreens, pictures and dra- 
peries, and handsome rugs adorned the fi»or. 
After speaking and readings by Misses Tukey, 
Baker, Stetson and Hiscock, an excellent 
collation was served to more than two hun- 
dred people. Much credit is due the ladies 
of the society for their untiring zeal in mak- 
ing the occasion a grand succsss. Tho even- 
ing was spent very pleasantly, and a good 
year is anticipated.”” Oa Sanday evening, 
May 28, three knelt at the altar for prayers. 
Pastor and people are praying and working 
for the baptism cf the Holy Ghost. The Sun- 
day morning congregations are increasing. 
The pastor the first week in Jane made 
thirty-four calls. He says he never saw his 
work begin more hopefully. 


Montville. — Rev. E.S. Burrill is stationed 





here. He expresses himself as well pleased 


Joritn the circuit, and speaks in terms of 


praise of the kindness of the people. He 
has begun the campaign forsouls. May he 
win many to Christ! 

Southport. — The pastor, Rev. C. W. 
Lowell, we are sorry to learn, has been pre- 
vented by sickness from doing full work since 
Conference. He is better, and we hope will 
soon be ab.e to resume all the daties of his 
hard field. The people greeted him for the 
third year most cordially. He is well liked. 

Unity and Troy.— Rev. C. W. Baker sup- 
plies this work for the second year. He, also, 
has been on the sick list. For several 
weeks he was very ill. He is now fully re- 
covered. He is starting out in the work of 
the year full of courage. He hasa Y. P.S8. 
C. E. at Unity. 

Woolwich. —The new pastor, Rev. T. 8. 
Ross, seems to view his field of labor coolly 
and philosophically, and is starting in to win. 
He is well received among these brethren. 
We expect to send up some good reports from 
this field this year. 

North Waildcboro and Orff s Oorner.— This 
circuit 1s served by Rov. A. E. Russell. He 
is reported as an able preacher and well re- 
ceived by his people. 

Dresden. — Rev J.S. Thompson, former 
ly of Woolwich, has moved his family to the 
parsonage. Pastor and people are working 
together in a happy, hopeful spirit. Such 
union always insures success. ll the serv- 
ices are having an increased attendance. 

Randolph and Chelsea — Oar interests are 
being carefully watched here by Rev. J. L. 
Folsome. Heis meeting with good success 
in beginning his work. The people are high- 
ly pleased with the appointment and are 
showing a willingness to help the pastor, 
which 1s sure to bring good results. 

Memorial Day Orators.— In the exercises 
and ceremonies of Decoration Day consider- 
able interest was manifested. The weather 
was delightfal. A numberof the preachers 
won laurels. Rev. W. W. Ogier, of Rock- 
port, gave the oration in that villege. It is 
pronounced one of the best ever delivered in 
the place. A local paper speaks of him as 
‘sa pleasing and forcible speaker, and his 
tones carry conviction to the hearts of all 
who hear.’’ The people of Warren say that 
Rev. C. C. Paelan, of Camden, for one hour 
held their attention, and when he closed from 
all over the house could be heard expressions 
of regret that he had not talked another hour. 
Rev. C. W. Bradlee, of Rockland, made a 
fine impression on the people of that city. 
His address is spoken of as ‘‘scholarly and 
polished, full of patriotism and fire, and 
breathing the spirit of devoted loyalty to our 
country and the msn who saved it, and was 
often interrupted by applause. Mr. Bradlee 
is a forceful speaker, nervous and virile, 
graced in the arts of the platform, and is a 
notable addition to the speakers of our city. 
His oration is widely commended.’’ Hon. J. 
H. H. Hewe:t, a prominent layman of Thom- 
aston, spoks at Kittery, Me. The Ports- 
mouth Daily Post of May 31, among other 
things, says: ‘‘ The oration by Col. J. H. H. 
Hewett kept the large audience entranced 
with patriotism, his peroration of the acts of 
the English during the late civil war being 
especially delightful.” Amos. 
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Dr.H H. GREEN & 











* ® 
PEE S OP ECU REF OR 
CURES. WHERE ALL. ELSE 


Cougia Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


ZONSUM RITION 





If YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE ° BEST » FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, invalids, Comva- 
—— Seem, and the Aged! 
Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


@ Matied free upon request. @ 
OOLIBES- Ger eA. Se., BosTen, Mase, 





Indispensable in 
Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetiz 
ing, delicious cooking and the 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
cate sauces and palatable gra 
vies. Now these require a 
strong, delicately flivored stock, 
and the best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef. 


Fresh From the Mint. 


CHIMING VOICES, 


For hunter Schools. 





By J. H. ROSECRANS and J. T. TOOF. 
This charming New Music Book is Now Ready. 
Board cover Edition, $30 per hundred. By mail 


postpaid, 35 cents each, 
FREE COPY. Superintendents can bave ae 
men copy free by sending name of School and ten 
cents to pay mailing expenses. Address 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


UNNY-SIDE SONGS. 


For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


By DR. W. H. DOANE, 


The LATEST and BEST WORK by this POPULAR 
AUTHOR. 


$30 per 100. § Add 5 cents per copy if by mail 

ph seca Specimen pages free on request 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN OO, 

76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 














O\Uhs)! Gems. A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical eketch. Price 2 cents, “SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY” by Geo. F Ro otand (.C 
Case. A superior collection of musi especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
c lasses etc. A host of spiendid choruses. Price 50 cts 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS’ Vol. 8. Az its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs 


Price 21.0. “GOSPEL HYMNS” Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A sma!! type 
edition of the words and mt 
in the Gospel Hymus series. Be sure 
celsior Edition in ordering Roards 5 
cloth 5cte. “THE FESTIVALC 
latest chorus book by H.R. lalmer. Replete with 
every thiug in the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
i) ets. “THE MUSICAL 





of this! atest volume 
» tospecify Ex- 





casions Price 
VISITOR”, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or wore. Sample copy 10 cents. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 





Stee pRine ene Cured ia }, 


Be ay till AE 
baes.st PHEN! - Lebanean,.Oh'o 





BUCK Me Fie. FOUNDRY 
THE AN te IFT CO. a ) Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnat jand EF. India Tin. 


chURCH BELLS, ‘vrais AND CHIMES, 


Rest Rotary Yoke, and Friction Rollers. 


Best Work & Satisfaction A. dn y "Priee, Terms, ete., Free. 





HE cARGES! ESTABLISHMENT MANUFA 


SHURGH BELLS c2%. 


he 
nee Se. NV COF a a ’ 


" P 


* 
tomtEANE "RELL POUNDEY Wet Piwone 









2 MENEELY & Co. 
SYAWEST- -TROY, N 


HiMéeS, Erc. MOT rene FREE. 


Vegi A bint ly 570 ¢0nen DELS. 
} THURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 
= 








Your Grocer ought to have it on sale. 


INCINBA 


£ MAKERS” Biyove 


- OF THE 


Cr INNAT! B BELL BELLS 


BY. CHURCH SCHOOL. FIRE ALARM &¢ 
Catalogue with Be Sttimonials. Prices and ter ns FREE 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers, 
Ask for it, 
D. 8S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 

233 North 2d St., Phila., Pa, 








1ODERATE PRICES, 





ee “3 
=a pac Gs SWEET 
ie [RBS TONED. 








YEAR 

BEFORE Senne) SOLD 
THE ON 

PUBLIC. MERIT. 


TERMS REASONABLE, 


EVERY ee ee ee 
Se ee ake! ede 


, CATALOCUES FREE. ¢ 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


16 BOYLSTON ST. O02 FIFTH AVEs, 
BOSTON, MASS. | NEW YORK, 
218 WARASH AVE., CHICACO, ILL. 











THE LATEST 


i1 Ranges is the ‘Grand Quaker”’ made by 


the Taunton Iron Works 


Taunton. Maer. 





Artistic in design, itis highly ornamental and 
ts perfect work secures unlimited praise. 


For salejby,the best dealers. 


WM. H. PHILLIPS Proprietor, 


W. H. SWANTON, Manager. 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, June 13. 


—In the Bering Sea arbitration the British 
counsel request findings in regard to certain seiz- 
ures and searchers of vessels; the American 
counsel sabmit a counter proposition. 

—In the Borden trial at New Bedford the 
jadge excludes the evidence given by Lizzie Bor- 
den in the inquest held at Fall River. 

— Ex.President Harrison visits the Columbian 
Fair; the Infanta also revisits it. 

— Opening of the inquest on the Ford’s Thea- 
tre disaster; intense feeling against Col. Ains- 
worth. 

= Prof. Briggs’ case to come again before the 
New York Presbytery. 

— The Bay State Gas Company proposes to go 
forward under new plans. 

— Big strike in Biddeford, Me. 

— Montreal has a heresy case in Dr. John 
Campbell, professor of history in Montreal Pres- 
byterian College. 

— Bartlett Tripp succeeds Minister Grant at 
Vienna; the latter started for America on the 
12th. 

— Break in the dam across the Hudson at 
Troy; damage $10,000. 

— Minister Bayard arrived in London on Sat- 
urday, and was met by the Ear! of Rosebury. 

—At West Point ex Secretary Fairchild ad- 
dressed the Cadets, and Gen. Sohofield delivered 
the diplomas to the graduating class. 

— The Viking shi) passes Cape Cod on her 
passage to Newport, R. I. 

— A large number of Presidential postmasters 
appointed in the various States. 


Wednesday, June 14. 

— In the yacht races at Dover the “ Britannia” 
and “ Vendetta’’ were badly injured by a colli- 
sion. 

— The House of Commons passed the third 
clause in the first section of the Home Rule bill, 
under discussion since May 30. 

— Sir Charles Russell and Sir Richard Webster 
again address the Court of Arbitration, the for- 
mer proposing a close season in Bering Sea. 

— President Carnot ill, and advised by his 
physician to take a vacation. 

— Col. Ainsworth applies for a mandamus 
compelling the coroner, on the Ford’s Theatre 
disaster, to allow him to appear with counsel at 
the inquest. 

— Medical exerts testify in the Borden trial 
at New Bedford. 

- Among the appointments made by the Pres. 
ident yesterday were those of Hol nes Conrad, of 
Virginia, to be assistant attorney-general; and 
B. R. Bedle, of New Jersey, to be consul at Shef- 
field, Eng. 

—Commenvsement at various institations of 
learning. 

— Chris. Evans, the train robber, has been 
captured. 

— Shortage in the Irving Savings Institution, 
N.Y., of $70,000. 

= Kan on the savings banks of () maha. 

— Ex President Harrison invited to give the 
Fourth of Jaly address at Puiladelphia. 

= The Viking ship reached New London at 
41. M. yesterday. 

— The Grand Duke Alexander, nephew of the 
Czar of Russia, and M. Srutless, aa official of 
the Ruisian fleet, are the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
John J.cob Astor, at Ferncliffe, Poughkeepsie, 
mY. 

Thurs Jay, June 15. 


The fourth cl.use of section 1 in the Home 
Rale bill taken up yesterday; one amendment 
prop sed by the opp sition withdrawn, and the 
other rej-cted. 

~ Prince Biemarck is in favor of increasing 
the defensive strength of the German Emryire, 
but notin the way proposed by the army bili. 

— Count Kaluaky favors the Triple Alliance, 
and resflivms Ruesia’s kindly feeling toward 
Austria. 

- Toe “ Servia” ran down and sank the 
American ship ‘' A. McCallum,” June 7. 

~ Since Friday there have been, in Mecca, 
155 deaths from cholera. 


= The evidence for the prosecution, in the 
B orden trial, continued. 


- Tae Irving Savings Institution pays all de- 
mands made by investors. 


— The great cowboy race at Chicago. 


— Chief Justice Bingham of the District Su- 
preme Court refuses the mandamus asked for by 
Col. Ainsworth, and declares the proceedings 
before the deputy coroner, in the Ford Theatre 
case, illegal. 


— Rev. John McKim and Rev. Fred KR. Graves 
were yesterday consecrated missionary bishops 
in New York — the former for Japan, the latter 
for Caina, Episcopal missions. 


~ Ia India the commission on coinage recom- 
mend the repeal of the free coinage system for 
private account. 


~ The Florida legislature opposes the attempt 
of the lottery company to find lodgment within 
the State. 


Friday, June 16. 


~ On appeal, the French Court of Cassation 
sets aside the sentence of the Panama defend- 
ants; MM Eiffel and Fontane were set at lib- 
erty; Charles de Lesseps must serve out a con- 
current sentence for bribery. 


— The German election is adrawn game. Re- 
turns from 384 districts give the government 83 
and the opposition 85, making a re-ballot in a 
majority of the districte necessary. So the re- 
salt is yet ahead. 

~ Sir Richard Webster continued his argu- 
ment before the Arbitration Court. 

— Disc unt in the Bank of England reduced to 
2 1.2 per cent. 

— The German Day at the Columbian Fair 
fully attended. 

~ In the Borden trial at New Bedford the gov- 
ernment rested ite case yesterday, and the de- 
fense was opened by Mr. Jennings. 

=~ In the West great loss of life and property 
by lightning. 

— The inheritance tax on the will of Jay Gould 
is @750,000; $250,000 of which the heirs refuse to 
pay. 

— The new inquest on the Ford’s Theatre dis- 
aster begun. 

— New Music Hall proposed by leading citi- 
zens of Boston. 

— The New York Clearing House Association 
relieves the stringency of the money market. 


Saturday, June 17. 


— The ship canal across the isthmus of Cor- 
inth opened by the government. 

— Massachusetts delegation to the World’s 
Fair give a banquet at the Auditorium Hotel. 
Gov. Raseell presided. 

— The International Typographical Union con- 
vention decides many important questions. 

=~ Testimony in Ford Theatre case. Yesterday 


the contractor completely broke down in his 
statement. 


*—The rain and ccld completely chill the 
Bunker Hill celebration. 


— Joseph Carreiro confesses that he was the 
murderer of Bertha Manchester. 

— Gov. Morris, of Connecticut, vetoes the bill 
creating a cavalry troop. 


— The Lowell stabbing case atill a mystery. 


— Robert G. Shaw’s $80,000 residence at 
Wellesley burned. 


Mon tay, June 19. 


Returns from the German election virtually 
complete; the re-ballot must settle the final re- 
sult. 

~ At Cxsarea and Marsovan, Armenians are 
accused of riot and are put to death. 

The Parnellites threaten to withdraw from 
the House of Commons. 

Tne Somervillie druggis‘s sell cigars and 
soda on Sunday in spite of the law. 

- Baccal.ureate discourses yesterday at Har- 
vard and other colleges. 

— Bishop Mallalieu dedicates a church at Ori- 
ent Heights, East Boston, on Sunday. 


— Rov. Nehemiah Boynton declines the call to 
St. Louis. 

— Most of the terms of the Biddeford strikers 
accepted by the corporation. 





THE CONFERENCES. 
(Continued from Page 5.) 


the field. She has made a good impression 
on the people of St. Paui’s OAurch, and all 
are looking for good results from her labors. 

The society at South Acworth, that has 
been in a somewhat defunct condition for a 
few years, is reviving, and has regular Sun- 
day afternoon services now. A good congre- 
gation and an interesting Sanday-school are 
seen each Sabbath. Rev. A. B. Russell cares 
for them in addition to the work at East 
Lempster. 

Let all young people on the district who 
are contemplating attending school not forget 
that no better place for preparatory work can 
be found than the Conference Seminary at 
Tilton. It is ** beautiful for situation,’’ and 
a centre of the best influences, both intellect- 
ualand moral. Send for a catalogue to Pres- 
ident Durrell. 


Marlow is much pleased with the new pas 
tor, Rev. E N. Jarrett. B. 





The Ministerial Association held its spring 
meeting at St. James’ Church, Manchester, 
Jane6and7. Oa Tuesday evening a praise 
service was led by A. O. Dolloff, Miss Inez 
Howard acting as organist, and Rev. H. E. 
Allen, of Goffstown, preached a good rousing 
sermon from the words, ‘‘ The back side of 
the desert ’’’ (Exod.3:1). A profitable altar 
service followed. 

On Wednesday morning a devotional serv- 
ice was conducted by Rev. C. D. Hills. Rev. 
O. 8. Baketel was chosen president, and Rev. 
W. Woods secretary. The general subject 
for the morning was then taken up: ‘* What 
Constitutes Success in the Ministry?’’ Head 
success was introduced by C. D. Hills; heart- 
success, by J. M. Bean; pulpit-success, by N. 
Fisk; pastoral success, by H. E. Allen; 
human standards of success, by O. S. Bake- 
tel; the divine standard of success, by A. 
C. Coult. After dinner the devotional service 
was led by Rev. T. A. Dorion. The general 
subject for the afternoon: ‘‘ What Constitutes 
a Successful Church Member?’ was intro 
duced by a few words from the president, and 
its diffrent divisions were introduced as fol 
lows: Financially, by Stevens, of Clare- 
mont; socially, by A. B. Johnson, of Man- 
chester; intellectually, by Mrs. A. B. Tasker, 
of Manchester; spiritually, by Chas. H. 
Howard, of Manchester. These questions 
were fully discassed by the ministers and 
laymen and ladies present, and a really pleas 
ant and profitable time was enjoyed. Rev. 
C. W. Rowley preached a spiritual and help- 
ful sermon in the evening from John 21: 17. 

At 1 o'clock the district stewards held their 
business meeting. The presiding elder’s 
claim was made the same as last year, with 
very few and slight changes in the apportion- 
ments. The next meetirg was left to be 
arranged for by the presiding elder, and he is 
authorized to appoint a committee. 

St. James Church is jast the place in which 
to hold such a meeting as this. The way in 
which the dinner was cooked and served and 
eaten leads us to thiak that the ladies of this 
charch are — well, yes, hard to beat! 

WILLIAM Woops, Sec. 








VERMONT CONFERENCE. 
St. Albans District. 


St. Albans. — At the late district stewards’ 
meeting it was decided to begin the Morris- 
ville camp-meeting August 15, and the Shel- 
don camp-meeting Aug. 22. Please make a 
note of this, and all get ready togo! Rev. 
R. L. Bruce has been granted a four weeks’ 
vacation, which he has well earned and much 
needed. He and his family will spend part 
of the time in their cottage on Claremont 
camp-ground. Bro. Temple and family left 
Monday evening for the World’s Fair, 
accompanied by several others from the vil- 
lage. The parsonage of the local church is 
undergoing repairs, to make the preacher’s 
home more healthful. Take care of the men 
of God. Thosy cannot long be with you. 


Richford.— Some of our members take 
great interest inthe 1.O0.G.T. The annual 
meeting of the Champlain District was held 
in Richford, Wednesday, June 7. Mr. Geo. 
W. Beeman presided over the business meet- 
ing, and has gone to Des Moines, lowa, as 
delegate from the Grand Lodge of Vermont. 
Rev. Dr. Hyde presided over the public meet- 
ing, and delivered an excellent address 
Caildren’s Day was observed last Sunday 
morning. Fiowers and singing birds were 
there. The children did the singing during 
service, and K3v, J. H. Wallace preached an 
excellent sermon to them. 


West Swanton. —Children’s Day services 
were held at the usual hour of service. Rev. 
J.8. Tupper, by special invitation, addressed 
the young people. 


W. F. M. S.— Miss Harvey is doing 
extensive missionary work on the district, 
with good success. People only need informa- 
tion, with solicitation, and they will do for 
good causes. 


Children’s Day was observed in many 
places—Enosburgh Falls, Waitsfield, St. 
Albans Bay, Franklin, West Enosburgh, 
West Milton, Stowe and other charges — 
with much interest and large attendance. 
Rev. R_ L. Brace, at St. Albans, baptizad 
five baautiful children, after proclaiming: 
‘*Train upachild in the way he should go, 
and when he is old, he will not depart from 
it.” True! They are full of capacity, and 
with right culture and discipline, how strong 
the jast bias to the Christ who loves us! A 
number of charges will observe the day later 
in the season. 


Preachers’ Meeting.— The district Muinis- 
terial Meeting wil be held at Morrisville the 
second week in July. 


Enosburgh Falls. — Rev. L O. Sherburne 
delivered the sermon to the high school grad- 
uating class, at Opera Hall, Sabbath after- 
noon. D. 





MAINE CONFERENCE. 
Portland District. 


The committee on Ministerial Association, 
by the advice of quite a number of preachers, 
think it best to postpone the June meeting. 

Eliot. — The pastor is leading the people 
along the lines of consecration, devoted 
work, and spiritual experience; some are 
seeking the Lord, and the workers are look- 
ing and praying for ‘‘ showers of blessings.’’ 
June 11, Bro. Porter preached a missionary 
sermon, and the people multiplied their 
former cffsring, which will take them well 
up in class first, and Sabbath-school and 
other offerings are yet to follow. One church 
after another is marching up the column. 

Congress Street had a grand day, June 11, 
the Sabbath-school having an attendance of 
287. The congregation was very large, and 
several children were baptized. What more 
appropriate time than Children’s Day for 
children’s baptism? In the evening followed 
a concert, which was one of the very best. 


Berwick. — There were three seeking Christ 





on the Sabbath of the llth, one the 13th, and 





two the 14, making 56 received on probation 
since February. 

Biddeford. — Children’s Day was appro- 
priately observed at the Foss Street Church, 
Biddeford, on June 11. In the morning the 
pastor, Rev. W. 8S. McIntire, gave one of his 
interesting black-board sermons to the chil- 
dren, and in the afternoon he preached to the 
heads of families on the important subj:ct of 
“Home making.’’ As are the homes, so will 
be society and the country. In the evening 
the Sunday school gave for a concert ‘‘ Colam- 
bia’s Defenses ”’ with variations. The pastor, 
though a busy man, finds time to give some 
Epworth League addresses and deliver 
against the saloon some hard blows straight 
out from the shoulder. 

Saco had one of its best concerts on 
Children’s Day, with Sabbath-school and 
chorus led by Howard Knight and solo by 
Bro. Lewis. 

Kennebunk bad a very interesting Children's 
Day. A sermon for the little ones was an 
odject lesson. All the children were inter- 
ested in the subjact of ‘‘ Spiritual Infiaence,”’ 
illustrated with experiments on the attractive 
force of a magnet—and what interests 
children interests young old folks. In the 
evening the Sanday-school had a good con- 
cert, an interesting program of songs and 
recitations being finely carried out. The 
‘* Rainbow ”’ and “‘ Fan Exercise’’ especially 
delighted the large audience. The collection 
for Education was not forgotten. P. 








EAST MAINE CONFEREWCE. 


Bucksport District. 

Sullivan. — The people of this charge are 
highly pleased to have Rav. J. A. Weed re- 
turned to them as their pastor for the third 
year. Everything gives promise of a suc- 
cessful year. Bro. Weed is toiling hard, and 
is being rewarded by seeing the work pros- 
per. Four were baptiz:d at the first quarterly 
meeting. H. W.N. 





FREE TO HOME SEKKERS. 


The Northwestern Home Seeker is the name 
of @ newspaper jast issued, giving valuable 
information regarding the agricultural, min- 
eral and other resources of South Dakota. 

This new State is enjoying a wonderful 
prosperity, and any person looking for a de- 
sirable location, or interested in obtaining 
information concerning the diversified re- 
sources of South Dakota, will be mailed a 
copy of this paper free of charge by sending 
their address to W. A. Thrall, General Pas- 
senger Agent Northwestern Line, Chicago. 





WORLD-WIDE AGITATION AND 
PROGRESS. 


The work of the churches shrinks in 
volume and changes in methods during 
the summer. The summer charities 
are as needful and as numerous as the 
winter charities. The extreme heat is 
more endurable by the subjects of 
charity than the extreme cold. Self- 
help is easier in summer than in winter. 
The forms of summer charity are in- 
trinsically beautiful. The fresh air 
recreations, the flower and fruit mis- 
sions, the excursions by rail and boat, 
are more popular than any form of 
winter charities. The collections taken 
by the daily press for the ice charity 
and fresh-air funds serve to give wide 
diffusion to the needs of impoverished 
men, women and children. They fur- 
nish evidences of progress, for some of 
these charities originated within the 
last few years. 


Floating Hospital. 

8t. John’s Gaild, of New York city, has 
acceded to the official reqaest of the Board of 
Health, and this summer it will give a free 
excursion on the Floating Hospital every 
day. With only five trips each week the 
Guild carried last year a total of 43 584 
children, with their mothers, on day trips 
out into the Atlantic and back; and at its 
Seaside Hospital at New Dorp, Staten Island, 
it cared for 1,384 mothers and sick children. 
All this was in addition to the work done at 
its city hospital and by its corps of visiting 
physicians. 

There is a newly-organized special relief 
work corps th s year, which will spend all its 
time visiting sick children at their homes. 
The Board of Health and the physicians of 
the city agree that the work o’ no charity in 
New York is more effactive than the summer 
work of the Guild among the children. The 
Guild has been in existence twenty-seven 
years, and has been increasing its facilities 
each year. 


True Royalty. 

Princess Augusta of Bavaria, whose en- 
gagement to Archduke Joseph Augustin of 
Austria was announced last week, is a lover 
of the country, and may be often seen wan- 
dering about the farms on the estates of tue 
summer homes of her parents and grand- 
parents, talking with the peasants and en- 
couraging them in their hard, dreary work. 


An American Jewish Hospital in 
Jerusalem. 


American Israelites resident in Jerusalem 
have made an appeal for the foundiog of & 
hosp‘tal there. Their numbers are the rea- 
son. The American Consul, Selah Merrill, 
says ‘it is greatly neaded.”’ 


Diocesan Episcopacy. 


Bishop Huntington, of the Central Naw 
York diocese, asks for relief by an assistant 
or a division of his diocese, which includes 
125 parishes and missions in twelve counties, 
with over 16,000 communicants. 


Flag Day Observed. 


June 14 was the 116th anniversary of the 
adoption of the Stars and Stripes as the na- 
tional flag of the United States. Two or 
three years ago the Connecticut Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution pub 
licly proposed that Jane 14 should be ob- 
served with a general display of the American 
fisg. The idea has spread rapidly over the 
country. Mayor Gilroy of New York is ia 
favor of such a display, om every fitting 
occasion, and considers that it is of great 
value asa means of inculcating patriotic prin 
ciples. There were interesting exercises at 
the house in Philadelphia in which Betsy 
Ross lived when she sewed the first American 
flag. This old house is still standing at No. 
239 Arch S:., and the little room in it which 
was the sewing room of Betsy Ross still re- 
mains practically unchanged. The house is 
two stories high. The bricks of which it is 
built were brought from Europe on the ship 
*¢ Welcome,”’ and Benjamin Franklin super- 
intended its construction. When Congress, 
in 1777, appointed a committee to design a 
flag, General Washington and Robert Morris 
called upon Mrs. Betsy Ross, and asked her 
to make a flag after a design furnished to 
her by General Washington. This design, 





made under the direction of Congress, was 
the same as the flag of today, except that the 
stars numbered thirteen, were six pointed, 
and were arranged in a circle. Mrs. Ross 
suggested that the stars be five pointed, as 
they were easier to make, and ber suggestion 
was adopted, first by the committee, and 
afterward by Congress, on June 14, 1777. 
By a resolution of Congress she was paid £14, 
123, 2d for flags made for the fizet in the 
Delaware River. She afterward got the con- 
tract to make all the government figs. 


Religious Movements in Great Britain. 

The early morning adult school and the 
Pieasant Sunday Afternoon movements in 
Great Britain seem to be kindred movements 
for reaching poor, ignorant, or vicious men. 
A paper was read by J. E. Smith during the 
recent sessions of the Congregational Uaion 
of England and Wales, in which he said: 
‘* Within a radius of four miles of Birming- 
ham, there are six or eight adult morning 
schools, attended by over two thousand work- 
ing-men studying God’s Word at 7 30 every 
Sanday morning. ... What real nobility 
of character I have seen in some cf these 
men, what sacrifices some will make to call up 
a@ weak brother. One of my scholars, a man 
who five years ago spent his Saturday night 
ina public house and his Sunday morning 
till eleven or twelve o’clock in bed, and 
never crossed the threshold of a place of 
worship, now so manifests the new life, 18 
such an out-and-out disciple of his Lord and 
Master, that every Sunday morning last yeer 
he left his house in all weathers at 6a. M., 
end walked nearly tnree miles before he 
reached school at 7 30 to call for four men. 
Not only did he call them up, but he would 
assist them in their toilet, and often boil the 
kettle and get a cup of tea ready.’’ A paper 
was also read by Jas. Branch on the P.S 
A. movement, in which he saii: ‘‘ In some 
of the large towns where it has achieved re 
markable success it is not unusual for 2 000 
or 3.000 men to gather in churches or town 
halls, on the Sunday afternoon. In many 
cases much good has been done. It has 
drawn together the clergymen of all denom- 
inations to take part in these unsectarian 
gatherings, and this exhibition of Christian 
charity and wide sympathy with working- 
men has been fruitful of good results.’’ 


Light That is Darkness. 

President Patton preached to the graduat 
ing Princeton students on ‘ Light that is 
Darkness.”’ He said: ‘‘ Our great danger is 
not immigration, nor the export of gold, nor 
the wrong ideas of the tariff, nor State Social 
ism. Oar danger is that we are losing sight 
of the great heritage of the Poritan — faith in 
mannood, allegiance to conscience, and balief 
in God. We are having false standards of 
value, false estimates of life, and we are in 
the beginning of an era of epicureanism that 
makes men idoliz; wealth. Theoutcome of 
it is, that what might be the light of the 
world is da: kaess.”’ 


The Prospects of Papalizing America 
Satolli, the Papal Ablegate, was greatly 





honored during his visit to Trenton last week. 
He said: — 


** If ever the Catholic Church is to spread | 
over the face of this land and gather within | 
the one fold, under the one shepherd, the | 
many nationalities and the diverse creeds, | 
this desirable consummation must come from 
a thoroughly-united priestaood. The kindly 
words and acts wuich I have met on all! sides 
since my arrival inthe United States make 
me think that this consummation is not a 
dream beyond possible realization, provided 
only that we respect and hold aloft true Amer- 
icanism, and provided that we ourselves are 
closely united under our chief and father, the 
Sovereign Pontiff.” 


| 


Theosophical Sabbath-Sche.l. 


Miss Chapin, of Brooklyn, conducts a The- 
osophical Sabbath-school. She says: — 

‘* We teach the children practically the 
same things they learn ina Christian Suoday 
school. We hold Christ up tothem as an 
ideal, and we read to them from the Bible 
and inculcate the precepts of morality. We 
tell them there is but one God, and we talk to 
them of the spirit and tae son), and familiar- 
iza the little ones with the Sanskrit words for 
body, soul, spirit, mind, God, etc. We teaca 
them that the kingdom of heaven is within 
them, and we tell them there is a hereafter.’’ 


Charity and Want in New York. 


Superintendent Byrnes reports that his est’- 
mate of the number of men who regularly 
sleep in cheap lodging-houses of New York 
city varies from 40 000 to 45,000 throughout 
the year. At least 1200 more sleep every 
night in the police station-houses. These are 
of a mone degraded class than the others. 
Throughout the lower counties of New York 
State, in New Jersey, and in Connecticat, it 
is a regular practice of the town authorities 
to ship off to New York city any persons who 
are likely to become a public charge at home. 
The reasons why men are unable to fiad 
work are, first, incompetency; second, lazi- 
ness; third, intemperance; and last and least, 
old age and sickness. 


American Bible Society. 


The American Bible Society has concluded 
its 77th year. Its total issues number 57,000 - 
000. Rev. H. B. Pratt has completed the 
translation of the Bible into Spanish, upon 
which he had been engaged continuously for 
nearly seven years. The printing of the 
Modern Syriac Bible under the oversight of 
Dr. Larrabee is now so far advanced that the 
work will probably be completed at an early 
day. In Constantiaople, the committee hav 
ing in cherge the preparation of the text of 
the Ancient Armeaian Bible are making prog- 
ress in their work. Three Gospels have 
been translated into Koordish. In Bangkok, 
Mr. Carrington has revised portions of tbe 
Siamese Scriptures which were passing 
through the press, and has himself translated 





the Song of Solomon from the Hebrew into 
Siamese. 


Catholic Summer School. 


Speaking of the Catholic Summer School, 
Cardiaal Gibbons says: — 

‘Oar clergy and laity have never had any 
central meeting place where all could gather 
without awkwardness and amicably discuss 
q1estions of interest to all. I look toa time 
not far distant, I hope, when more than one 
Catholic summer school will flourish ia con- 
venient sections of the country. The great 
West has splendid material for a summer 
school, and no doubt will soon begin an en- 
terprise of her own.” 


An American Leader for a Forward Move- 
ment in London. 

It will be well remembered that the Inde 
pendents of London have desired to initiate 
a forward movement there similar to the West 
End Mission of Hugh Price Haghes and his 
c) laborers in St. James’ Hall. Rev. R. F. 
Horton was invited to lead it, but declined. 
Au American pastor, Rev. A. H. Bradford, 
D. D., of Montclair, N. J.,has now been in- 
vited to summer leadership. He has accepted 
an invitation for August and Saptember from 
Westminster Chapel, which is the largest 
Congregational church building in England, 
and the peop'e are now considering the advis- 
ability of making it what will practically be a 
Congregational Cathedral for London. Dr. 
Bradford is the intimate friend of Rev. R 
F. Horton, wbo was the recent Yale lecturer 
on Preaching. He has preached in the 
English Independent Churches annually in 
recent years, and is very popular as a leader 


of progressive orthodoxy and the sociolog- 
ical work of the churches. 








Attention is called to the advertisement of 
Merritt C. Beale relative to excursion to Ep- 
worth Conference at Cleveland, and to Chi- 
cago. Slight additional reductions are made 
along the route. 





Any Christian family desiring excellent 
home near Boston, would do well to address 
‘* Parsonage,’ care of Zion's HERALD 


Tbe season has come when most every ore 
is planning for an excursion or a vacation st 
the sea-shore or the mountains. Among tbe 
most attractive and desirable places on the 
coast for rest and recuperation, is the Bay 
View, at Ferry Beach. Me. This hotel,which 
bas for vears been under the successfal man- 
agemert of Mrs. E Manson and son,ba: won 
a high reputation asa family house. While 
removed from the noise and confusion of 
heavy trains, it is easy of access by a narrow 
gauged road wbich runs from Old Orchard to 
Ferry Beach, connecting with all the through 
trains of the Boston & Maire Raiiroad. The 
situation of the Bay View is one of the most 
favorable for enj ying the conl breez38 from 
the ocean, and all the out door privileges, 
which make it one of the most healthful and 
attractive places on the coast For partic- 
ulars address Mr. A C. Manson, manager or 
Mrs. E. Manson, proprietor, Bay V ew, Me. 








A cream of tartar baking Powder. 
est of all in leavening strength. — 
United States Government Food b 

Royal BakInG Powpzr Co., 106 Wall St., 
N. Yj 


High- 
Latest 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION | 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED, 


THE WORLD’S 


brick, 


The best 


tors, and always get the 


of the following standard brands: 
** ANCHOR " (Cincinnati) 


** ATLANTIC "' (New York) 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY " (New York) 

** BROOKLYN " (New York) 

** COLLIER " (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL”" (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT " (New York) 


Colors. 


the construction of a building; they emp 

only the best workmen and pay the bec 

wages; they get better meg for their work than their less careful compet). 
est contracts; they paint their work with 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


manufactured by the ‘“‘Old Dutch” process of slow corrosion, and with one 


** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY™" (Pittsb’gh) 


builders use only the best materials—lumoer 


lime, cement, sand—whatever goes int, 


y 


“KENTUCKY ”" (Louisville) 
**FAHNESTOCK "' (Pittsburgh) 
** LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY " (Cleveland) 

“*RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 
**SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN " (Chicago) 

** SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and c} 
** ULSTER” (New York) 
**UNION " (New York) 


For colors they use the National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tin:), 
These colors are sold in small cans, each bein 
twenty-five pounds of Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade. 


These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead,and National Lead Co.'s Tinting Col 
for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. ‘ 
_ If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing 
tion that may save you many a dular; it will only cost you a postal card t& 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


pat a 


sufficient 


1 Broadway, New Yor, 





MAGE 


of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 


Careful Preparation 


of Food 

Is unavailing without the aid of a 
good cooking apparatus. The best 
cooks demand the best ranges and 
stoves. Miss Parloa who inaugur- 
ated the American Cooking School, 
always uses and recommends the 
MAGEE AS THE BEST. 








RANGES & 
HEATERS 


Were Awarded the GOLD MEDAL and the SPECIAL DIPLOMA at the last thr 
Association where shown. No ot 


STOVES OR FURNACES ever received such CONTINUED ENDORSEMEN | 


THE MACEE 
Boston Heater 
FURNACE 


For heating with war: ' 
in COMBINATION 
WATER, IS EVERY\ 
DESERVEDLY Pop 
GUARANTEE it 1% 
Satisfaction in every par 


pr perly arranged and 


MAY WE SEND YOU A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR WITH REFERENCES —LETTERS FROM USERS 


MACEE FURNACE CO., 20'%!i:'! 8.080% BS 





RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN TRE WORLD. 





48-54 Union St., Boston. 


munity from dangerous gases at this «| 








S 


TWC GOLD MEDALS. 





SANITARY PROTECTION i» « 


safeguard against all Germ Diseases 
THE WEAKEST SPOT in noucer 
plumbing is in the Waste Pipes conn 
ing with Wash Basing and Closets. 
Ordinary fixtures utterly fail to giv 


= 


Our new pamphlet shows how the highes 
known protection can be secured at thes 
hidden sources of danger. 








S SAVITAS MANUFACTURING CO. 
SMITH & ANTHONY CO, Proprietors. 


Branches at New York aad Chicago. 











COWUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


The grandest Exposition the world has evers en 
is now complete in every department. Nothing 
remains unfiuoished | 


The Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel) 
(Mr. Osear G. Barron, Manager), at which 
our parties sojourn, is a permanent Drics structure | 
of the best class, oaly four stories in height, splen 
didly arranged, provided with ev-ry luxurious | 
appointment of the best modern hotels, and ele 
gantly furnished, Its situation, in a f-shivna le 
residence section of the city, near the Exposition 
grounds, and exposed to the lake breezes, Is uaex 
celled. Passengers are landed at a sp. cial station 
only a single block distant, and an entrance to the | 
Exposition grounds 1s directly opposite the hotel, | 
while others are near at hand. All water used | 
for drinking and cooking purposes is dis- | 
tilled and absolutely pure, and the purest 
Wisconsin ice is also supplied. 

Daily special trains frow the Kast, made up 
wholly of elegant vestibuled Pullman Palace Sieep 
ing Cars, with Diving Cars, run through to the 
Hot+l without change. 

While many parties for the coming months were | 
lone since filled, the following dates are still open | 
to the public; an early registration, howev.r, be- 
ing in all cases advisabie: 

June 28 and 29. 

July 5, 6,8, 11, 12%, 14, 15, 17, 18, 21, 22, 25, 26*, 27, 
and 2 # 

August 1, 4, 5,7, 8, 9, 11%, 12, 15,16 17, 19, 23, 25, 
26 and 29 : 

* July 12 and 26 and August 11 give two weeks 
eojourn iu Chicago. 


Colorado Tours: Four remaining Excurs‘ons 
to the most famous Rocky Mountain Resorts, July 
17. August 28, September 11, and October 9. 

Summer Alaska Trips: Two 56 day Excur 


sions, Juty 8 aud 22 ‘ 

Colorado and the Yellowstone National 
Park: I'wo 39 aay EKxcursivus, July 10 an. Au 
gust 7 








Yellow stone National Park : A 27 day Tour, 
August 50. secs 

Yellowstone National Park and Califor- 
nia: Tour vf 72 days, August 40 | 

Kaci of the above parties will have a week at} 
the Worid’s Fair. 

Ten Summer and Autumn Tours to East- 
eru Kesorts in July, August, aud September. 

















6,000 MILES == —.—WILL TELL YoU -o-— ALL 
THROUGH sti 
WONDERLAND os S--EATeD BY THE 6 LAND 
RAIL NORTHERN ROAD 
, PACIFIC 
) 
SEEN FROM H This wonderful region F | "ae aaa 
z ALASKA 
lca WINDOWS, _£ with its Hot Springs, 

Descrives the country Ss Pools, Geysers, Can- T. And its great ice-fleld 
along the railroad vis- 2 os ainelake © 
ible from the car E ons, Lakes, and other H jjcurea. 
window. E 
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Tells of a beautiful J y 


mountain lake in 








Is another magnifice 





eastern Washington Ss unique phenomena, is tak- E three-armed lake! 
almost unkpown wae oO en upin much detail. This C British Columbia ope 
til now. , fe — : 1. to the tourist aft 
M Park is reached Girect T naw plencare apets 
E only by this railroad. S 
TREATED OF 
Where Gen. Custer and | The beauties of nature 
. . five companions of the | to be found along the f 
CUSTER’S 7th cavairy were anni-' Pug-t S und coast RAMBLINGS 
LAsT yn a Page In- { are here pointed out. ALONG 
s IG E dians under Sitting/ Itis a delightful re- T 
STRUGGL Bul is treated of. gion. — THE COAST 








Send to CHARLES S, FEE, Gen. Pass, & Ticket Agent ST PAUL, MINN, 





KANSAS LANDS SOLD. 


If you own lands in Kansas, and want a reliable 
agent, call upon or write to 


The City Real Estate Trust Co. 


Capital paid in, $650,000 


60 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 





re-send tor descriptive bok, menttontag the LE! YOUR MONEY EARN MONEY 


particular tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St. (opposite School St.), Boston 
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St. Louis, 


Made only ty N. K. FAIRBANK 


New York, Philadelphia, 


One-half this space 
To catch your eye, 
One half to tell 
You what to buy. 
One-half the work 
Of cleaning gone, 
One-half the time 
Of working won 
BY USING 


Dp 
OF 
Washing 

Powder 


The Best, the quickest 
and by far cheapest 
cleaner in the world. 





the 


Sold everywhere. 


& SO., Chicago, 


Boston, Montreal. 
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We are investing sums of $50 and upwards at 
I | 


6 percent. safely. Send money order or bankable | 
| 
fuids. N» expense. Interest to begin upon re- 
| ceipt of funds. Correspondence solicited. Refer- 


| ences furnished. 
M. D. BROOKS & CO., 
34 School St,, Boston. 


Mass. Real Estate Co, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Cent. 








Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 
Authorized Capital - = $2,000,000 
Capital paidin - - - - 1,500,000 

ORGANIZED IN 1885 
Paid Dividends of 5 per ct. a year for 4 1-2 years. 
Paid Dividends of 7 per ct. a year since July, 18%. 





Stock offered for sale at $108 per share 


Send to or call at the office for information. 





Western Mortgages Collected. 
The City Real Estate Trust Co. 


With a patd-in capital of $650,000, and no obliga- 
tions, svlicits the colection of Mortgayes and 
Bonds in the West, and the care, rental and sale of 
Real Estate. 

Write, or call at 


60 DEVONSHIRE ST,, BOSTON, MASS 


Charges Reasonable. 








or | 
Full informati furni 
@Lows, M Building, » 


0/#GUARANTEED ::. 
© Company is offered at part 
8 Or r arg~e and ma nvest 
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oy | Compound lig ht-spreading Sil- 

ES ver-plated Corrugated Giass "Be 
RS REFLECTORS, 

& Awonderful invention for / 


pee e te 


Se Churches, 


ioe etc. Satisfaction 









guaranteed, Catalogue 


and price list free. 
BAILEY REFLECTOR CO. 
708 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


[REAT [H 
FRINK Seti REFLECTORS 


ano Fixtures of Every DescriPTioNn 
FOR .«\NG SMALLS. \C 6S \v, oR 

”~ \3 - 0 
CHURN Pray with == GAD Ee 


551 Peaar. Sr. 





™ 
or works 
25 t0$50 P¥5" 
Ladice * 
Gentlemen, using or SF 
“Old Reliable Plater.” °°) 
practical way to replate rusty ® 
worn knives, forks, spoo"* 
wel quickly done by dippive 
metal, No experience. | 
or machinery. Thick p's 
operation; lasts & to 10 yr* 
finish when taken from 
Every family bas pisos 
Piater eelis readily. Ir 
W. P. Harrison & Vo. Columor 


TO MAKE MONEY. 
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are many poor people like myself I consid 

to give my experience to such and feel 
anyone cau make one or two hundred dollars # 
home in a few days. I will mail sample of fru fe 
complete directions to any of your readers for ' 
cent stamps, which is only the actual cost © 


sample, tage, etc., to me ; te 
: ie. W. M. Griffith, New Concord, ‘ bie 
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